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ABSTRACT 

The Human Relations Unit, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Radio and Television, WNYE-TV, televised a teacher training 
workshop series. The overall aim of the course was to bring to the 
attention of the teacher the rich and relatively untouched resources 
to be found in the literature of minority groups of the United 
States. The course was designed to: (1) analyze language arts 

materials in order to acquaint teachers with the poetry, drama, and 
literature written by and about ethnic and minority groups; (2) 
explore the ways in which such materials can be used to promote 
better intergroup understanding and relationships; and, (3) 
illustrate techniques for presenting such materials to students. 
During the spring of 1968 an evaluation was conducted, the primary 
purposes of which were to measure the amount of information which 
teachers acquired from the course, and to determine the extent to 
which these teachers were able to utilize the techniques for 
communicating this content in the classroom- (Author/ JM) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



“Curriculum Materials for Intergroup Relations: Language Arts" was a 

televised teacher training workshop series developed by the Human Relations 
Unit in cooperation with the Bureau of Radio and Television, WNYE-TV, 

Channel 25. At the request of the Assistant Superintendent for Integration 
and Human Relations, a research assistant from the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search met during December 1967 and January 1968 with personnel from other 
bureaus'*" responsible for planning the course to develop a design for its 
evaluation. The evaluation was planned to determine the extent to which the 
objectives of the course were achieved. 

The over all aim of the course was to bring to the attention of the 
teacher the rich and relatively untouched resources to be found ii the liter- 
ature of min ority groups in the United States. More specifically the coarse 
was designed to: 

1. Analyze language arts materials in order to acquaint teachers 
with the poetry, drama, and literature written by and about 
ethnic and minority groups, 

2. Explore the ways in which such materials can be used to pro- 
mote better intergroup under standing and relationships, and 

3. Illustrate techniques for presenting such materials to students. 

The course was given on Wednesdays from 3:30 to 5 ‘*10 P.M. during the 

spring semester of 1968 in four locations in each of the approximately thirty 
school districts. Table 1 lists the location of workshops and enrollments 
by school district. 

lTh° f*r>*| *) ow ing ppyRnns regularly attended planning sessions for the course: 
Frederick H. Williams, Assistant Superintendent, Office of Integration and 
Human Relations; Renee J. Fulton, Director, Bureau of In-Service Training; 
Rufus B. Shorter, Assistant Administrative Director, Human Relations Unit; 
Joan Johnson, Coordinator of Radio and Television and telecast moderator. 
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Table 1 



Location of Workshops for TV In-Service 
"Curriculum Materials for Intergroup Relations: 



Course 

Language Arts" 



District 



Number of Workshops at each Level 
I.S. or 

P.S. J.H.S. S,H.S. 



TOTAL 

Work— Enroll— 

shop ment 



1 4 

2 3 

3 3 

4 3 1 

.5 2 1 

6 3 

7 3 2 

8 2 2 

9 4 

10 2 1 

11 3 

12 4 

13 4 

14 2 2 

15 2 1 

16 2 2 

17 2 2 

18 2 2 

19 3 2 

20 3 

21 4 

22 1 2 

23 1 1 

24 4 

25 3 1 

26 1 2 

27 3 1 

28 2 2 

29 3 1 

30 4 

33(17A) _1_ __ 

TOTAL S3 28 



1 



1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 



2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 



2 



22 



4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 
4 
4 
4 

4 

5 

5 

6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
7 

4 

5 
4 
4 

4 

6 

5 
4 
4 

6 
4 

_1 

133 



112 

98 

65 
96 

66 
126 
148 
150 
139 
135 
124 
121 
132 
159 
112 
115 
109 
130 
221 
109 

133 
146 
154 
119 
175 

134 
114 
122 
199 
119 

__J0 

3912 
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The first session was devoted to the basic aims and organization oi the 
course. The first one— half hour of each of the other fourteen sessions con- 
sisted of a te3.ecast concerned with one of the following topics: poetry, 

English as a second language, the short story, r.tereotypes in literature, 
critical listening, semantics and human relations, nonstandard dialecb, 
creative writing, expressional writing, literature of protest, African liter- 
ature, curriculum materials, drama and role— playing, and early childhood edu- 
cation. (A list of topics and brief description of telecasts appear on 
pages 2 and 3 of the Evaluation Forms, in the Appendix) » 

These topics were explored by means of demonstrations, demonstration 
lessons, panel discussions, storytelling and other devices. Following the 
telecast the workshop instructors led teachers enrolled in the course in a 
discussion of the topic. To enable teachers to prepare for each session in 
advance, guidelines, questions and a brief description of the telecast were 
made available weekly. 

The workshop leaders were chosen by District Superintendents . An orienta- 
tion session for the leaders, which was held on February 3, helped train them 
and persons from the Human Relations Unit who were responsible for assisting 
with the course evaluation. The session included a description of the goals 
and objectives of the course and an overview of die telecasts, including the 
previewing of one tape followed by a demonstration workshop in which all in- 
structors had an opportunity to participate. The Bureau of Educational Re- 
search research assistant who planned the evaluation prepared a description 
of it which was discussed With'tftS grbdp. - The iaSstVh’dters s «S$e ‘discussed iks*” 
detail la»r8he section entitled "Description of Instructors." 

^S amp les of instruments and forms and responses to questionnaires are ap- 
pended to th a report. 
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“fe- 
ll. OBJECTIVES OF THE 1 "ALUATION 

The consensus of the professional staff who designed the course was tnat 
the evaluation should be based on its two focal points: the specific body of 

content about literature written by and about minority groups and the process 
whereby this content is communicated in the classroom. The objectives of the 
evaluation were to: 

1. Measure the amount of information which teachers enrolled in the 
course acquired from the telecasts, workshops and course materials 
(evaluation of content), 

2. Determine the extent to which these teachers were able to utilize 
the techniques for communicating this content in the classroom 
(evaluation of process), 

3. Describe the background of course instructors, 

4. Obtain, teachers* reactions to the course, and 

5. Obtain instructors’ reactions to the course. 

III. RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 
A. Instruments 

In order to evaluate the course objectives, five instruments were used. 
Information Inventory, Classroom Interaction Record, Application for TV In- 
Service Workshop Course, Teachers Evaluation Forms and Instructors Evaluation 
Form. 

Information Inventory 

The Information Inventory is an end— of— course examination designed to 
determine the amount and type of information acquired from the course 
(Objective ff — ) . It was mailed to a sample of teachers after the completion 
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of the course. It consists of 20 multiple-choice and matching items based 
on: 

1. The contenb of telecasts, 

2. Material recommended for reading and questions for consideration 
prepared by the Human Relations Staff, and 

3. Questions suggested by workshop instructors. 

Classroom Interaction Recor d 

An instrument was needed which could be used by personnel from the Human 
Relations Unit to record the process of instruction when visiting regular 
classroom lessons devoted to aspects of the English curriculum in which human 
relations materi al was relevant. The Classroom Interaction Record was con- 
structed for this purpose. It contains space for the Recorder to indicate 
his name, the teacher 5 s code number, school, location, grade and date of 
lesson, and which of three visits to the teacher is being described and rated. 
Recorders also indicated the type of lessen which was taught: literature, 

composition or speech. There was provision for the Recorder to describe the 
lesson, its aim and the- extent to which it was achieved, its motivation, and 
the extent to which five charac+ eristics were displayed in the classroom 
lessons. These characteristics dealt with the history of minority groups and 
minority group relations, the relation of human relations content to the stu- 
dents own experiences, expressions of intergroup attitude, treatment of 
literary characters, and the treatment of nonstandard dialect. These five 
characteristics were chosen because it was felt they covered the types of 
observable behavior which were most relevant to themajority of lessons with 
human relations content. 
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A'c. a training session for Recorders held February 27, a preliminary 
form of the instrument and its use were discussed,, with suggested revisions 

noted. 

! 

Application for TV In-Service Workshop Course, 

It is customax / for the Director of In-Service Training to request bio- 
graphical information from instructors, on the Application for TV In-Service 
Workshop Course form. In December or January these forms were made available 
to district offices where they were distributed to prospective instructors 
who mailed the completed forms to the Bureau oi In-Service Training. The 
Application requested information concerning teaching experience, present 
professional assignment, academic degrees, and in-service courses previously 
taught. Due to the completeness of the Application, it was not necessary to 
design a special instrument to describe the instructors and thereby satisfy 
Objective #3. 

Teachers Evaluation Forms 

To evaluate the fourth objective, teachers* reactions, two forms were 
devised. On June 14 the Teachers Evaluation Form was mailed together with 
the Information Inventory to a sample of 370 teachers enrolled in the course. 
The form asked precoded and open— end questions concerning all aspects of the 
course: its objectives, the telecasts, workshop assignments, and relevance 

of the course to the participants. Suggestions were solicited and provisions 
made for an overall evaluation. Respondents who had. viewed at least one- 
half of the telecasts were also requested to indicate which two telecasts 
they considered best and which two poorest. 

The other form which provided for teacher reactions was mailed on the 
same date to the 12 teachers who participated in the evaluation of the in- 
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instructional process. This brief form asked whether these lessons required 
additional preparation by the teacher and whether they were ones ordinarily 
taught. Respondents were also asked if they would be willing to participate 
in this type of project again and were encouraged to make additional comments 
and indicate their overall reactions. 

Instructors Evaluation Form 

A form, similar to that designed to elicit teachers’ reactions to the 
course, was mailed to the homes of each of the 133 instructors who taught the 
in-service course. In addition to containing most of the questions asked of 
teachers, the Instructors Evaluation Form requested information about prepara- 
tion as a workshop leader, the weekly worksheet and workshop activities. 

These forms, mailed June 10, were used to evaluate objective #5. 

B. Selection of Samples 

On February 8 each course instructor was mailed an enrollment list on 
which all teachers enrolled in the course supplied information: name, home 

address, number of years taught and description of present teaching assign- 
ment. Most forms were completed during the first or second workshop sessions 
(Feb. 14 or 21), after the instructors had described the evaluation plan for 
the course. These enrollment lists served as the source of names and ad- 
dresses for all samples in the study. 

Specific rationale was used to select the sample for the evaluation of 
the instructional process (the classroom visits). Since the course was con- 
cerned with the language arts curriculum, the most appropriate classes for the 
application of process were those in which language arts was taught. Due to 
the very young child ’ s lack of sophistication and diff iculty in dealing with 
abstract concepts, teachers of levels below grade four were excluded from the 
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sample. In addition, it was felt that teachers who were relatively new to 
teaching should be excluded, and only those with four or more years of 
teaching experience were selected. There were 540 teachers who met the sub- 
ject matter, grade level and experience requirements for the process sample. 

During March teachers in the sample were mailed a memorandum which ex- 
plained the evaluation and requested their cooperation. Twelve teachers 
agreed to participate. Table 2 gives their school district, grade and number 
of years of teaching experience. 

The enrollment lists also served as the source ot names and addresses of 
the sample for the evaluation of content and the reactions to the course. 
Approximately three names were chosen at random from each of the 124 com- 
pleted lists, for a total sample of 370 or 9.5 per cent of the final en- 

3 

rollment of 3912. 

The sample for the Instructors Evaluation Form was the total population 
of 133 instructors. Reactions from the 14 co— instructors were not solicited. 

Table 3 presents figures on sample sizes and ad mi nistration dates. 

C. Procedure for Evaluation of the Instructional Process 

There were 12 teachers who indicated on a return postcard that they were 
willing to participate in the evaluation of the process of instruction by 
having a member of the Human Relations staff visit their classroom. As each 
postcard was received, the School Community Coordinator who had agreed to 
serve as Recorder in the district was given the necessary information and re- 
minded of his responsibility to make arrangements with the teacher for the 



jJFinal enrollment was approximately 3912. The samples had to be selected 
prior to receipt of accurate and final figures. Due to underestimation of 
enrollment, the actual sample for the Information Inventory and Teachers 
Evaluation Form was a smaller percentage of the total than the 10 per cent 
originally planned . 




Classroom Visits for Evaluation of the Instructional Process 
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classroom visits 12 7 58. 3# .2# Mailed 6/14 

Instructors Evaluation Form 133 90 6?.?# - Mailed 6/10 

*'See footnote, page 8 
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three visits. The teacher's principal was then notified «f the evaluation, of 
its approval by the Executive Deputy Superintendent and the district superin- 
tendent, and of the name of the participating teacher in his school and the 
Recorder who would be making the visits. The first of the 36 visits (three 
visits to each of 12 participants) was made on March 22; the last was completed 

13 weeks later on June 21. Although the original intention was for the three 
visits to each teacher to be evenly spaced throughout the term, problems of 
scheduling and program planning required that in some cases two visits to a 
teacher were no more than one week apart. Table 2 indicates how frequently 
visits were made and the types of language arts lessons conducted. In no case 
were two visits made more frequently than one week apart, exclusive of the 
spring recess. After all visits had been completed, letters of appreciation 
were sent to participating teachers and Recorders. 

After each visit the Recorders returned the completed Classroom Inter- 
action Record to the Bureau of Educational Research. This procedure was 
established to ensure that the Record was completed as soon as possible and to 
minimi ze the "halo effect" which might have resulted if the Records for all 
three visits to a teacher had been completed at one time. 

D. Workshop Visits 

To familiarize herself with the actual content of the discussions and 
the variety of immediate reactions to the telecasts, the Bureau of Educational 
Research staff member assigned to the project visited, on an informal basis, 

14 of the 15 workshop sessions. She attempted to distribute these visits over 
as many different types of centers as possible. Four each were made in Brooklyn 
and Queens — the boroughs in which the largest number of workshops was -conducted, 
and three each were made in Manhattan and the Bronx. Each visit was to a 

O 
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different school district. Nine were elementary schools, three were junior high 
or intermediate schools, and two were high schools. The workshops were led by 
a principal, an assistant principal, a chairman of a high school English depart- 
ment, four school co mm unity coordinators, and seven classroom teachers. It 
appeared that most of the teachers enrolled at a workshop center either were 
teachers at that school or in nearby schools. 
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The ethnic composition of the students in schools where these fourteen work- 
shop centers were located ranged from 92.5$ "Other" (i.e., predominately 
white) to 0% "Other" (totally Negro and Puerto Rican). No attempt was made 
to deter min e whether these fourteen workshops were representative in any way 
of the total 133- 



IV. FINDINGS 

A. Description of Instructors 

The data on instructors are based on information supplied on forms com- 
pleted by personnel when they applied for assignment as workshop leaders. 
Completed application forms were available for 123 or 92 per cent of the 133 
instructors and all of the 14 co-instructors. In order to distinguish be- 
tween the total group of instructors and those for whom data were available, 
the latter group are referred to as "instructor respondents". An item by 
item summary of the information supplied by instructor respondents is 
presented in Appendix F. 

Approximately one— half of the instructors and co -instructors who com- 
pleted application forms indicated they held an Early Childhood or Common 
Branches teaching license. One— third of the total group had either of these 
as their most recent, and usually as their only, license. Since language 
arts was the curriculum area with which the course was most directly concerned, 
it is interesting to note that only 32 or 23 per cent of the respondents were 
licensed to teach neither Common Brandies nor English, and three of these in- 
structors were presently assigned as School Community Coordinators. Five of 
the instructor respondents indicated that their most recent license was as 
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a principal, 16 as assistant principal. 

The majority of the professional staff of the New York City school sys- 
tem. have current assignments which are the same as their most recent teaching 
license. One exception is the School Community Coordinator, for which there 
is as yet no license. This category and ones similar to it^ include regularly 
licensed teachers with special training and capabilities who work with parent 
and community groups and engage in teacher training. Twenty— three per cent of 
the respondents listed titles in this area as their current professional as- 
signment. Many of the persons so assigned were licensed as common branches 
teachers. 

The number of workshop sections on Staten Island was too small to permit 
statistical analysis. In the other boroughs percentages did not deviate 
greatly from those for the group as a whole. There were some noteworthy ex- 
ceptions, however. Although one half of the total group was most recently 
licensed in some capacity on the elementary level (including Early Childhood) 
and one quarter on the junior high school level, in Manhattan 69 per cent 
were licensed as elementary school teachers and 9 per cent in junior high 
school subjects. This preponderance of elementary school teachers was not 
found in other boroughs. 

Approximately two-thirds of the total group had earned a master's degree 
and another 4 per cent (5 instructors) had earned doctorates. Approximately 
eighty per cent of the respondents in Manhattan and Queens listed post graduate 

^Ofcher titles wh i nh involve similar types of responsibilities are Human Relations 
Coordinator, Community Relations Assistant and Community Relations Coordinator. 
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degrees 



Fifty-five per cent of the instructor respondents indicated they had pre- 
viously taught an in-service course. Brooklyn workshops were conducted by in- 
structors almost two-thirds of whom had no prior experience. In Queens about 
30 per cent were inexperienced as in-service teachers. 



The Information Inventory was mailed together with the Teachers Evalua- 
tion Form to the home address of 3*70 teachers enrolled in the course. Com- 
pleted Inventories were received from 121 or 33 per cent of the teachers. Re- 
plies were anonymous. 

The Inventories were scored with a key based on the judgment of the re- 
search assistant and personnel from the Human Relations Unit. The possible 
range of scores was from 0 (no items correct) to 20 (no errors). Table 4 
contains the frequency distribution of scores obtained by the respondents, 
which is presented graphically in Figure 1. The scores ranged from 8 to 19, 
with a mean of 13*6 and a standard deviation of 2.66. The median was 13.8. 
Based on these measures it was decided to assign a rating of Excellent to 
scores of 17 or better. Good to scores 12 through l6, and Fair to scores 11 
and below. 

The validity of an end of course examination, such as the Information In- 
ventory, is most adequately established by examining the content of the items 
and judging the degree to which they correspond to the content and objectives 
of the course. The Inventory items were based primarily on the content of the 
telecasts and on material prepared by the Human Relations Unit for workshop 
discussion. In addition, the personnel who planned the course reviewed each 
item prior to its inclusion in the Inventory. For these reasons, the Inventory 



B. Results of the Information Inventory 
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Table 4 

Distribution of Scores and Ratings on the 20— item 
Information Inventory for 121 Teacher Respondents 



Score 


Frequency 


Ratines 


-19 


3 


Excellent 


18 


2 


Excellent 


17 


9 


Excellent 


16 


19 


Good 


15 


15 


Good 


14 


17 


Good 


13 


17 


Good 


12 


13 


Good 


11 


8 


Fair 


10 


7 


Fair 


9 


5 


Fair 


8 


6 

Total 121 


Fair 


Mean = 13. 


56; Standard deviation = 


2.66 



Median = 13.76 j Range = 8-19 
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Fig. 1 Frequency Polygon for the Information Inventory 
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considered valid for the purpose for which it was used. 

A 3 further study of the Inventory, an item analysis was undertaken. Two 
indices were computed for each item ■ one reflects the precision with which 
the item discriminates between respondents who perform well on the total 
test and those who perform poorly, and 2) the other reflects the difficulty 
level of the item for the group tested. Table 5 lists the discrimination 
index and the difficulty index for each item on the Information Inventory. 

The discr imin ation index' 5 was determined for each item by comparing 
the success on the item of teachers who scored best and those who scored 
poorest on the total test. The greater the relationship between performance 
on the item and performance on the test, the larger is the discrimination 
index. For example, on item $19 » which had the highest discrimination index, 

.79, 91 per cent of the teachers who scored highest on the total test passed 
the item, whereas only 9 per cent of the teachers who scored lowest on the 
test passed the item. Ten items had a discrimination index of .49 or better. 
Only four of the twenty items had coefficients less than .25. 

The difficulty index of an item is the percentage of the total group 
tested who passed the item. For an achievement test, such as the Information 
Inventory, item, difficulties which range from 50 per cent to 75 per cent are 
considered acceptable. The average of the item difficulties for the twenty 
Inventory items is 68 per cent , with the range from 29 per cent to 92 per cent • 
Three items were failed by more than 50 per cent of the respondents. Only two 
of the twenty items were both poor discriminators and unacceptable in terms 
of difficulty: item #4 which was too difficult and item #16 which was too easy. 

5 *phe tec hni ques used to evaluate items are described in detail in Personne l 
Selection: Test and Measurement Technique s by Robert L. Thorndike. 
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Table 5 

Information Inventory Item Statistics* 



’ Discrimination 



Item 

Number 


% Correct 
Upper 21 % 


Lower 27$ 


• Index 

(Flanagan's r) 


Difficulty 


1 


88 


38 


.54 


£5^ 


2 


97 


66 


.54 


82 


3 


91 


50 


• 50 


76 


4 


34 


31 


.01 


29 


5 


100** 


84 


.49 


93 


6 


53 


16 


.41 


30 


7 


94 


41 


.62 


69 


8 


100** 


81 


.52 


90 


9 


69 


31 


.38 


50 


10 


97 


84 


.44 


93 


11 


91 


84 


.14 


83 


12 


81 


66 


.18 


80 


13 


78 


56 


.25 


73 


14 


78 


44 


.36 


51 


15 


44 


16 


.33 


31 


16 


94 


94 


.00 


93 


17 


91 


19 


.72 


56 


18 


100** 


56 


.70 


80 


19 


91 


9 


.79 


55 


20 


100** 


44 


.75 


72 



*See footnote, page U? 

**The figure used was the value of the product-moment coefficient of correlation 
corresponding to 99 per cent scoring in the upper 27 per cent on the total 
test. 
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Bo th Items were very specific; noTOvei . other highly specific items , for 
example #3, #14 and #19, h 3 d favorable item indices. Neither the most 
reliable items nor the least reliable conformed to a particular pattern with 
respect to content. 

C. Analysis of Classroom Interaction Record 
Nature of the Instrument 

The Classroom Interaction Record (CIR) was designed to assess the process 
of instruction through which the information contained in the course was in- 
tegrated into regular classroom lessons. Before the actual CIR was used, the 
instrument was evaluated in terms of the consistency of the recordings and 
the relevance of the characteristics observed. 

It was not possible to have the entire group of Recorders visit each of 
the 36 lessons twice In order to assess the reliability of ratings. It was 
possible, however, in two cases to send two Recorders to visit the same lesson 
and report on it independently. Between one pair of Recorders there was com- 
plete agreement on all of the ratings on the Record. The other pair of Re- 
corders agreed on four of the seven possible ratings. 

Since individual teachers* lessons vary considerably in plan and con- 
tent, the human relations aspect of the Classroom Interaction Record is not 
always appropriate tc every lesson. After the protocols were gathered, the 
ratings on the five characteristics (cf Appendix B) were tabulated for all the 
participating teachers. The analysis indicated that two of the five charac- 
teristics were relevant to the majority of the 36 lessons taught. Only the 
findings of these two characteristics were analyzed. No further analysis was 
made of the other three characteristics. 
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Recorders * Findings 

The two characteristics analysed were "The Teacher Helped Students 
Relate the Human Relations Content of the Lesson to Their Contemporary Situ- 
ation" and "Expression of Xntergroup Attitudes." As Table 6 indicates, only 
twelve and thirteen per cent, respectively, of the ratings for these charac- 
teristics were unfavorable. Even though for the group as a whole there was 
no consistent pattern to the ratings for the three visits, the lessons 
observed did utilize human relations material with respect to these two 



characteristics . 



Table 6 - Results of the Classroom Interaction Record 
Ratings by Recorders for 36 Visits 
(3 visits to each of 12 teachers) 



1. Ratings of Characteristics Relevant to a Majority of Lessons 

A The Teacher Helped Students Relate the Human Relations Content of the 
Lesson to the Contemporary Situation (Their Own Lives and Time; 



Visit 



Total 



i±Wll Per Cent 



This item not relevant to this lesson 

Teacher encouraged relevant personal references by ask- 
ing questions which helped students perceive similarities 
Teacher permitted students to relate aspects of the 
lesson to their own lives and experiences 
1 There perso nal references were made, they were ignored 
or glossed over by the teacher 
Personal or contemporary references were discouraged 



0 2 13 
7 6 7 20 
3 2 4 9 




8 

55 

25 

6 

6 

100 



B. Expression of Intergroup Attitudes 
This item not relevant to this lesson 

Evidence of considerable rapport among students of dif- 
ferent ethnic backgrounds; positive intergroup re- 
lations displayed _ . 

Students expressed positive attitudes toward minority 
and majority groups . , 

Students relatively comfortable with the subject matter; 

natural and at ease 

Students ill at ease with human relations material; 

difficulty in expressing feelings 
Derogatory ethnic references; rudeness to students 
who are speaking 



Visit 
2 2 2 

2 13 
2 12 
5 5 4 
110 
111 



O 
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Total 

No. Per Cent 
6 17 



6 17 

5 14 

14 39 

2 5 

2. 

36 100 
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Table 6 (continued) 



To what extent was the aim of the lesson achieved? 

Total 



Completely 

To a moderate extent ; 

in part 
Not at all 



No. 

10 

21 

36 



Per Cent 
28 

58 

14 



100 



Did the teacher use the lesson as a means of 
discussing broader and more general issues 
(e.g., the meaning of brotherhood, the worth 
and integrity of every human being)? 



Yes 

No 



Total 

No . Per Cent 
24 67 

12 33 



36 



100 



Table 7 - Judgments of Classroom Interaction Records 
for Twelve Participating Teachers in Order of Performance 



Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Aim ambiguous ior 
2 or 3 lesson s? 
AP* HR" RA* 



Human relations aspects 



No 

No 

No 

Nc 

No 

No 



No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 



Yes Yes 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 



No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



Extent of improvement 
over t he three l essons 
AP " HR . 



RA 



Overall evaluation 
of the 3 less ons _ 
AP ’ HR RA 



Excellent 

Excellent 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 



Excellent 

Moderate 

Excellent 

Moderate 

Moderate 



Indeterminate Excellent 
Negligible Moderate 

Negligible Negligible 

Indeterminate Moderate 
Negligible Indeterminate Negligible 

None i None None 

None / None None 



Moderate 

Negligible 

Moderate 

Negligible 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Negligible 

Negligible 



Superior Good Superior 
Superior Fair Good 
Good Good Good 
Superior Fair Good 
Good Fair Good 
Fair Good Fair 
Fair Fair Good 

Fair Fair Fair 

Poor Good Poor 

Poor Poor Poor 

Poor Poor Poor 

Poor Poor Poor 



*AP, Assistant Principal; HR, Human Relations staff member; 
RA, Research Assistant 
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Recorders judged the human relations aim as having been achieved in 
86 per cent of the lessons; in 28 per cent it was achieved "completely.’' In 
two- thirds of the lessons the Recorders felt that the teacher used the lesson 
as a means of discussing broader and more general human relations issues. 
Judgments of Recorders’ Findings 

In accordance with the evaluation design, the completed Classroom Inter- 
action Records were judged as to the quality of the instructional process with 
respect to human relations content and techniques. The judgements were made 
by a panel of three judges: a human relations specialist in the Office of 
Integration, an assistant principal, and a research assistant. The judges 
considered all the information contained in the three Classroom Interaction 
Records available for each teacher. Using the CIRs the Judges evaluated each 
teacher in terms of three variables: 1) unambiguousness of the human relations 
aims, 2) the improvement evident in the three lessons in the application of 
human relations content and teaching techniques, and 3) the general quality of 
the lesson in this respect. 

Table 7 presents the judgments on these three variables made for each 
teacher by the panel of judges. For all but one teacher (the one ranked 
ninth) there was close agreement on all three variables. 

The judges rated three teachers as having taught two or more lessons 
for which the aim was ambiguous, having displayed negligible or no improvement 
in the application of human relations content and techniques for the three 
lessons, and having taught lessons poor in the overall quality of the human 
relations content and techniques. Another three teachers taught lessons which 
were judged favorably- -one "superior" --with respect 1:o these same charac- 
teristics. The remaining six teachers were rated as having performed 
somewhere between these extremes. 
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D. Teacher's Reactions to the Classroom Visits 
Seven of the twelve participating teachers submitted their reactions to 
the experience of being a participant in the evaluation of process. Their 
comments are summarized in Appendix G. Because the number of respondents 
is so few, it is not appropriate to give much weight to numerical results. 

In general it can be said that most of the respondents had spent an unusual 
amount of time and effort to prepare the lesson but that they did not 
consider them "special" lessons. Only one of the seven respondents 3aid he 
would not be willing to participate in this type of project again. 

E. Teachers' Reactions to the Course 
The Teachers Evaluation Form was mailed to 370 teachers enrolled in the 
course. Completed Forms were received from 125 or 34 per cent of the teachers 
in the sample. Replies were anonymous. Three-fifths of the respondents had 
present assignments as early childhood or elementary school teachers. Fifteen 
per cent were in junior high schools and 24 per cent in senior high schools. 
Only twelve per cent were teaching English on either the junior or senior 
high school levels. In order to summarize teacher's reactions, categories 
were established for items which were open-end, and comments were coded and 
tabulated. Responses appear in Appendix H. The highlights of the reactions 
are summarized below. 

Course Objectives 

Three-fifths of the respondents indicated that the objective which was 
realized was to "explore ways in which (language arts) materials can be used 
to promote better intergroup understanding and relations". Thirty-nine 
per cent considered this the only objective which was realized. Fewer re- 
spondents felt that the objective to "demonstrate techniques for presenting 
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such materials to students 11 had been realized tTian the other two objectives. 

Only thirteen per cent of the respondents felt that all three objectives had 
been realized. 

Telecasts 

It did not seem reasonable to assume that teachers who had viewed less than 
one half of the telecasts could meaningfully comment on them. Mostly due to 
mechanical difficulties, 8 per cent of the respondents saw fewer than seven of 
the fourteen telecasts. Reactions on the quality of the reception, the relation 
of telecasts to the discussion and quality of the telecast content were tabulated 



only for the 114 regular viewers. 

The respondents rated the video and audio reception similarly. Both were 
more frequently considered "fair" than "poor" or ’'good”. Approximately one- third 
indicated the picture and/or the sound were "poor". Ninety- three per cent at 
these regular viewers felt that the telecasts served as a springboard for the 
discussions. Sixty per cent felt this was so "to some extent 1 * rather than 
"to a great extent". 

The following is the list of telecasts which were rated by the teachers 
as the two best and two poorest in overall quality of content. 



Rated Best 



Rated Poorest 



Title 



Poetry 



Rating 

1 



English as a Second) 
Language ) 
Critical Listening ) 



Title 

Expressional Writing 

Stereotypes in 
Literature 



Rating 

1 



Almost one-quarter of the viewers did not offer a rating for poorest, and 
fifteen per cent offered none for best. There was a considerable gap between 
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the most popular telecasts (Poetry, English as a Second Language and Critical 
Listening), which together received almost 50 per cent of the best ratings, and 
the next most popular telecast (Drama and Role-Playing) which was chosen best 
by 8 per cent. The low number of responses to the telecast on Early Childhood 
Education probably reflects the sparse audience it had. Rescheduled from the 
middle of the series to June 6th, the week after the last workshop, it is likely 
that few enrollees viewed this program. 

Two formats were used for the telecasts: demonstration lessons and panel 

discussions. Of the respondents who were regular viewers, 62 per cent said 

they would have preferred more demonstration lessons in the telecasts, and in 

the opinion of 54 per cent, the panel discussions served a useful purpose, 
un 

Favorable and/favorable comments were made about both formats by a small group 
of regular viewers. Lessons were considered applicable to classroom teaching, 
thought-provoking and interesting. The most common criticism was that lessons 
did not seem real, and children had been rehearsed or were too carefully se- 
lected. The panels were praised for providing exposure to a variety of view- 
points but criticized for insufficient exploration of ideas and superficial 
treatment of topics. A few respondents felt the panel discussions were not rele- 
vant to the classroom situation; that they were detached from the reality of the 
teaching situation. 

Several topics and speakers were suggested for future telecasts. Greater 
concentration on instructional materials and techniques and intergroup attitudes 
was recommended. A variety of speakers was suggested: teachers and Board of 
education personnel, children and community leaders, "professional actors to 
present themes dramatically." There was no pattern to the suggestions for tele- 
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cast formats. They included formats as divergent as "confrontation telecasts 
between minority groups," "audience participation in panel set-up," and "a dem- 
onstration lesson with an unrehearsed, integrated elementary class." 

Course Assignments 

Binety-one per cent of the respondents were enrolled in workshops which 
required the completion of an assignment. Approximately one-third of the re- 
spondents prepared one or more lesson plans. Another 39 par cent read one or 
more books. Two- thirds of the respondents read at least one book specifically 
in connection with the course, though not necessarily as a course assignment. 

The types of books read x?ere: biographies, histories of minority groups, socio- 
logical and psychological discussions of minorities, literature of protest, 
poetry and fictitious treatments of urban life and discussions about teaching 
the economically disadvantaged. The books most frequently listed were Claude 
Brown's Manchild in the Promised Land . Jonathan Kozol's Death at an Early Age , 
Kenneth Clark's Dark Ghetto and The Autobiography of Malcolm X . Twelve per cent 
of the comments about assignments were critical; half of these referred to re- 
quired book reports. 

Relevance of the Course 

Slightly more than one-half of the respondents indicated they had utilized 
in their classrooms the materials presented on telecasts and in the workshops. 
Sixteen per cent marked the category, "I have not used these materials, and it 
is unlikely that I shall." Some teachers felt the course was not relevant be- 
cause it did not deal with the particular subject which they taught. In addi- 
tion, elementary school teachers criticized the material as being better suited 
to older children, and high school teachers complained of excessive emphasis on 
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elementary material. (The telecasts were planned so that four early childhood 
or elementary, four junior high, and four senior high school classes were 
shown being taught demonstration lessons. In addition, during one of the all- 
panel telecasts, techniques specific to early childhood groups were demon- 
strated.) 

Overall Evaluation 

The overall evaluation of the course by teachers war favorable. One-half 

of the respondents rated the course "Excellent" (5 per cent) or "Good (45 per 

cent). One- third of the respondents considered it fair and the remainder of 

ed 

those who offered an overall evaluation consider/it "Poor" (12 per cent). 

F. Instructors' Reactions to the Course 
The Instructors Evaluation Form was mailed to the l'<3 workshop leaders. 
Replies were received anonymously from 90, or 68 per cent, of the instructors. 
As with the Teachers Evaluation Form, categories were established for open-end 
items, and as many comments as possible were coded and tabulated. Responses 
appear in Appendix I. The highlights of the reactions are summarized below. 
Preparation of Instructors 

Instructors were asked if they felt they would have been more effective 
as workshop leaders if they had had specific training or additional prepared 
materials. The respondents were about evenly divided between those who 
answered "yes" and those who answered "no." The greatest need for those who 
wished additional preparation was for greater familiarity with materials and 
techniques for conducting workshops. Although approximately one-half of the 
instructors had no prior in-service teaching experience, it was not possible 
to determine which respondents to the evaluation form were inexperienced as in- 
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service teachers, particularly of human relations courses. A few respondents 
mentioned specifically that additional preparation we'i*ld have been particularly 
beneficial to inexperienced instructors. 

The explanation most frequently given by instructors who did not feel the 
need for additional preparation was that their own training and experience were 
sufficient. Several of these instructors commented favorably on the available 
forms o:E teaching aids: worksheets, telecast previews, and the single orienta- 
tion session. 

Worksheets 

All but four of the 90 respondents said they received the worksheets 
prepared by the Human Relations Unit. Ninety per cent of the group said the 
material arrived prior to each week's class. These worksheets, which con- 
tained descriptions of the telecasts and questions to accompany each week's 
telecast were put to a variety of uses. Only three respondents said they made 
no use of the questions. Approximately two- thirds of the instructors used 
selected questions as a basis for discussion, usually with the workshop group 
as a whole. Almost one-half of the instructors said they reproduced and dis- 
tributed the questions to the teachers. In one-third of the workshops, this 
practice was followed each week. Twenty-two per cent of the instructors used 
the prepared materials as a basis for assignments. 

Telecasts 

As in the case with the teachers, it was felt that only those instructors 
who had viewed one-half of the telecasts could meaningfully comment on them. 

Due to inadequate reception six instructor respondents viewed less than seven 
telecasts. The other parts of this item were analyzed only for those 84 who 
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view ed at least one-half of the telecasts. 

Approximately two-fifths of the instructors who were regular viewers con- 
sidered the picture and sound "Fair". A larger proportion of the group rated 
the picture “Poor" (27 per cent) than rated the sound "Poor” (18 per cent) . 

Every instructor respondent felt that the telecasts served as a spring- 
board for the discussions to some extent; slightly more than ha!Lf felt this 
was true to a great extent. 

The following is the order in which telecasts were rated by the instruc- 
tors best and poorest in overall quality of content. 

Rated Best Rated Poorest 

Title Rating Title Rating 

Poetry 1 Curriculum Materials 1 

Drama and Role-Playing 2 Nonstandard Dialect 2 

The telecast on poetry was not only considered best by the greatest number of 
instructors, but no instructor rated it poorest. The popularity of the tele- 
cast on Curriculum Materials was exactly reversed, it was most frequently rated 
poorest with no one considering it best. 

Even though 62 per cent of the instructor respondents would have preferred 
more demonstration lessons in the telecasts, 69 per cent felt that the panel 
discussions did serve a useful purpose for their workshops. Although many in- 
structors felt that the panelists stimulated workshop discussion, and a few 
instructors preferred the panel format, there was criticism of panels for pre- 
senting insufficient controversy and superficially exploring ideas. These and 
similar comments were also given by instructors when asked to suggest topics 
or areas not covered which they felt should have been (question eleven) and to 
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suggest changes for future use in the course (question twelve). 

Approximately three-fifths of the instructors previewed at least one of 
the 14 telecasts, 30 per cent previewed six or more. 

Workshop Activities 

Almost one-fifth of the workshop leaders indicated that their groups made 
trips instead of or in addition to meeting for a telecast. They listed 16 such 
trips which involved becoming better acquainted with the local community (tour 
of Harlem, visit to a Brooklyn health program in which neighborhood schools are 
involved) as well as exposure to minority group culture (visit to Black Nation- 
alist bookstore; attendance at a Langston Hughes play). 

In addition to going outside their workshops to broaden their experiences, 
slightly more than one- third of the groups had guest speakers. Instructors 
listed the names of 52 such visitors, most of whom were specifically recommended 
for future use as speakers to groups or as telecast panelists. They Included 
parents, community leaders, college teachers, educational specialists, pro- 
fessional writers and performers, students, and government officials. 

In order to study variation in the workshop sessions following the telecast, 
instructors were asked to describe how their groups spent this period. As might 
be expected, the most common activity (reported by 70 per cent) immediately 
following the viewing of a program was discussion of the telecast. The next 
most frequently reported activity engaged in by one-half of the groups was a 
discussion or review of some or all of the prepared questions. Various types of 
discussions, as well as reports and demonstration lessons, were also reported. 
Many groups divided their time so that more than one type of activity was 
possible each week. For example, there might be reaction to the telecast, a 
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demonstration lesson or other special assignment prepared by one teacher or a 
small group, followed by total group discussion of the presentation and some of 
the prepared questions. 

In addition to the request for more demonstration lessons and teaching 
techniques and more provocative and profound panel discussions mentioned above, 
the instructors offered many other suggestions. They felt that the programs 
should have dealt with other minorities in addition to Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, and that the subculture, history and literature of the minority groups 
should have been discussed more extensively. Also, demonstration lessons were 
criticized for being too '•idealized' 1 . Two types of comments were indirectly 
critical of the attempts of the course to appeal to teachers from a variety of 
backgrounds. Each grade level (early childhood, elementary and secondary) was 
mentioned as needing greater emphasis. Language arts was also considered too 
narrow a subject to appeal to the teachers from all disciplines permitted to 
enroll in the course. 

A variety of topics and speakers was suggested for future courses. Sugges- 
tions ranged from a program on decentralization to one on oral language devel- 
opment. Most of the 23 telecast speakers suggested for future use are well- 
known black leaders and educators, e.g. , Roy Wilkins, Kenneth Clark, Stokely 
Carmichael. 

Overall evaluation and reactions 

Eighty-six per cent of the respondents evaluated the course as "Excellent" 
or "Good." No instructor considered the course "Poor." ®7o other items sub- 
stantiated this favorable reaction. 

Eighty-six per cent of the instructor respondents indicated they would like 
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to teach this or a similar human relations course in the future. Most of the 
instructors who indicated they would like to teach the course again commented 
favorably on their experience as an instructor. Many said that uhey had 
learned a great deal and had gained new insights themselves. However, there 
vrere some critical comments and suggestions from those willing to serve again. 
Smaller class size, better program coordination and materials, "more freedom, 
more speakers, more exciting TV viewing — not necessarily every week", preference 
for the course given the previous year and concern about fitting this commit- 
ment into already overburdened schedules were also mentioned. Four of the 
nine instructors who prefer not to teach the course again explained their 
decision. One had "already given it three times", two complained of the in- 
appropriateness of the subject matter (language arts) for their experience and 
interest and one said he would teach it again if asked. 

Eight instructors offered "proof" or indicated in some manlier that the 
course had been favorably received by or was valuable to the teachers. Seven 
instructors said the course was "better than others," "the best yet" or made 
special reference to its value. 

V. DISCUSSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Conclusions About the Primary Objec tives o f the Evaluation 

The pr imar y purpose of this evaluation was to measure the amount of in- 
formation from the course which teachers acquired and to determine whether 
teachers used techniques for communicating this content to their classes. 
Ideally, there should have been some measure of the amount of information, 
comparable to that made available through the course, which teachers had prior 
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to taking the course. This type of ’'before" measure could not be obtained. 
However, due to the specific nature of the items asked , it is unlikely that 
a teacher could have performed well on the test unless he had taken this course 
or another one very similar in content. The results of the administration of 
the Information Inventory indicate that respondents did acquire considerable 
information in the areas covered by the course. Therefore, the first objec- 
tive of the evaluation was achieved. 

It is more difficult to assess the extent to which the content of the 
course was integrated into the classroom lessons. It should be noted that 
even under the most ideal conditions, the evaluation of such a process poses 
problems . The primary limitation in this study was the lack of experimental 
control over the process sample. 

The response to requests for participants in the evaluation of process 
was insufficient. The evaluation design called for 45 teachers to serve as 
the sample for the assessment of process. They were to have been selected at 
random from a pool of 60—75 teachers, who had agreed to cooperate for this 
phase of the evaluation. Since, when the time came for observation cf lessons, 
a total of only 12 teachers volunteered to participate, all twelve were used 
as the process sample. With relatively few teachers involved, the results of 
this aspect of the evaluation are suggestive but inconclusive. Although not 
asked to do so, many teachers offered explanations for their inability to coop- 
erate. Teachers noted pressures or prior commitments such as preparing for a 
neT\r license examination, rehearsing a class play, and supervising a student 
teacher. A few teachers were concerned that their classes were "too slow." 

Other teachers either were not presently teaching language arts lessons or 
were per diem substitutes unable to schedule lessons in advance. A few teachers 
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had withdrawn from the course after signing the enrollment list from which 
the sample was selected. Most of the teachers who participated, as well as 
the Recorder who made the visits reported that they found the experience re- 
warding and enlightening. 

In spite of the several limitations, the procedure provided evidence 
for the achievement of the second objective of the evaluation. All but 
three of the 12 teachers were judged to have utilized in their classroom 
lessons the content and teaching methods presented in this human relations 
course, and to have successfully integrated the content into the format of 
the lessons. 

Comparison -with "Classroom Techniques in Intergroup^du ga^onl. 

The stengths and weaknesses of the present course are most adequately 
viewed against the framework of a similar course taught the previous year. 

The comparison of the present course with the one entitled "Classroom Tech- 
niques in Intergroup Education" is possible because reactions were obtained 
from teachers and instructors in both courses. Forms used to record reactions 
to the two courses were similar. Those used in connection with the present 
evaluation were more extensive, including questions suggested by free 
responses the previous year. A short description of the earlier course is 

presented in the report of its evaluation* 

Based on the reactions of participants, the more recent course was de- 
cidedly superior to its predecessor in two respects: the extent to which 

course objectives were explicitly stated and achieved and the conduct and 



WuTray, Kay" Cl Evaluation of In^eiyice_ Gpty se » Clas sr oo gL Techniq . u | s _JJl 
Intergroup Educatio n. " Board of Education of the City of New York, Bureau 
of Educational Research. December, 1967 * 
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content of the telecasts. 

Partly because the title of the present course accurately reflected its 
content, its objectives were considered to have been more explicitly stated, 
more specific in scope and fulfilled to a greater degree than was the pre- 
vious year. Limiting the content -in 1968 to a specific subject area (language 
arts) provided a focus which was lacking the year before. Criticisms in 
968 were mainly from non— language arts teachers enrolled in the course who 
felt the subject matter was not pertinent to their needs. An even more 
relevant course might be one not only designed for one subject but for a single 
level, as well. For example, for each subject in which there is a human 
relations course, there might be one for elementary school teachers and one 
for secondary school teachers. 

There is another advantage to making courses specific in content and 
scope. Because human relations courses such as these are mandated by law to 
fulfill certain requirements, their enrollments are large. For workshops 
themselves to be examples of positive "human relations", the number of parti- 
cipants should be small. Maintaining smaller, more cohesive groups would be 
easier if the previous suggestion were adopted. 

In the course taught during the spring term of 1968 there was closer 
correspondence between the prepared materials and the telecasts. Both re- 
flected more careful planning and better coordination than had occurred pre- 
viously. This aspect of future courses might be improved further by having 
all telecasts taped and materials prepared in advance of the first session. 

By so doing, instructors and teachers would know the exact date of each topic 
and could plan for the semester with a mini mum of inconvenience from re- 
scheduling of telecasts and unavailable materials. 
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The most incisive and widespread criticism of the Spring 1967 course 
was directed toward the telecasts. They were accused of being provocative 
without being instructive. Although some of this criticism was leveled 
against the more recent course, its telecasts were generally viewed more 
favorably. Given the nature of any human relations course and the problems 
of our society, such criticisms will probably continue to be voiced. 

Several indices of the reaction to the programs were available. Open- 
end questions requesting comments about weaknesses of the course and sug- 
gestions for its improvement elicited a varied reaction to the programs. 

Although there was some praise and criticism of both demonstration 
lessons and panel discussions televised for the present course, both formats — 
with lessons predominating — were considered necessary to deal adequately with 
the different types of topics with which the course was concerned. Teachers 
as well as instructors felt the telecasts could have been improved if demon- 
stration lessons had appeared more "real" and less rehearsed. Panelists might 
have treated topics less superficially and made them more relevant to the 
classroom situation. One teacher suggested that there be present at the 
panel discussions a live teacher audience which could engage in some exchange 
of ideas with the speakers on aspects of the topic directly related to 
teachers' concerns. This year comments about the moderator were few in number 
with the majority favorable. Although there were a very few charges of 
"racism" directed at specific guests, this charge was not made against the 
course as a whole. 

Another indication of the more favorable response to the telecast series 
in 1968 is obtained from the ratings of the programs. There was less negative 
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reaction directed toward any one telecast this year than last. As with the 
previous year, there was complete agreement /between teachers and instructors 
on which telecast was best. In 1968 the fii'st telecast, which dealt with 
poetry, was favored. The significance of the popularity of the initial pro- 
gram in the series cannot be overestimated. The participants* first exposure 
to the programs sets the tone for the entire course. At the same time it pre- 
disposes the viewer to high expectations with respect to succeeding programs. 

No questions directly related to the conduct of the workshops were asked 
in 1967. The responses of teachers and instructors in 1968 to questions about 
course assignments, speakers invited to workshops, visits which groups made ? 

into the community and formats used following the telecast indicated considerable 
variation from one workshop to another. Such variation is beneficial to the 
extent that it reflects the needs and wishes of the teachers enrolled while 
contin uin g to focus on the objectives of the course. As soon as detailed data 
on all suggested guest speakers, cook titles, places to visit and types cf 
activities were compiled, they were forwarded to personnel responsible for 
the course. These su gg estions were intended >0 serve as a valuable resource 
planning future programs and in aiding an instructor in planning for his 
particular workshop. 

I The primary concern among teachers seemed to be for increased contact 
with the community, particularly the black community through its culture, 
institutions and residents and leaders of all persuasions. Through first 
hand knowledge gained from bringing more speakers to the workshops and talcing 
more workshop groups into the community, the experience of teachers enrolled 
in the course could be substantially supplemented. The instructor inexperienced 
in conducting a human relations workshop is particularly in need of materials 
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and suggestions for their use. As a result of the great variation in the 
training and experience of personnel chosen as instructors this need is inten- 
sified. Possibly the most effective procedure for minimizing instructor varia- 
tion is to select for the assignment only those people who had had prior rele- 
vant experience, or to provide training sessions specifically geared to de- 
ficiencies in their background. 

Probably the most noteworthy aspect of the present course was the favor- 
able overall reaction given it by both teachers and instructors. Eighty-six 
per cent of the instructors and 50 per cent of the teachers rated the course 
"Exce ll ent 11 or "Good." Comparable figures for last year were 23 per cent and 
47 per cent. Although participant approval is only one ingredient of success, 
this finding reinforces the others which indicate that the course conducted 
in the spring of 1968 substantially fulfilled its objectives. In so doing, 
it also eliminated many of the weaknesses of the similar course taught in 
the spring of the previous year. 

VI'.. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

During the spring of 1968 an evaluation \vas conducted of the televised in- 
service course "Curriculum Materials for Intergroup Relations: Language Arts." 

The pr imar y purposes of the evaluation were to: l) measure the amount of in- 

formation which teachers acquired from the course (evaluation of content), and 
2) to deter min e the extent to which these teachers were able to utilize the 
techniques for communicating this content in the classroom (evaluation of the 
process of instruction). 

Approximately 33 per cent of the teachers enrolled in the course completed 
the Information Inventory administered at the end of the term to evaluate 
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the process of instruction. The results of this phase of the evaluation pro- 
vided valuable information but were not conclusive . 

Thirty— four per cent of the teachers and 68 per cent of the instructors 
completed forms which requested their reactions to the course. Fifty per cent 
of the teachers rated the course as a whole either "Excellent" or "Good." 
Eighty-six per cent of the instructors gave similar ratings. 

The evaluat e - a indicated that the course had not repeated most of the 
weaknesses found in a similar human relations course conducted the previous 
year. 

Recommendations based on the evaluation are that: 

1. Instructors be chosen primarily for their sensitivity and 
h uman relations orientation. 

2. Different tra inin g procedures be designed for instructors with 
varying degrees of experience in teaching s imila r in-service 
courses. 

3. Separate human relations courses be offered by grade level as 
well as subject matter. 

4. All prepared materials for use in workshops be disseminated at 
the first or second session of the course; telecasts be taped 
and scheduled in advance of the start of the course. 

5. The number of televised demonstration lessons be increased with 
greater effort at simulating actual classroom conditions. 

6. Telecast panel discussions be more controversial and include a 
live teacher audience. 

7. Additional suggestions be made available to instructors regarding 
the variety of workshop formats, names of speakers available to 
visit workshops and valuable types of interaction with the community. 




APPENDICES 



Instruments and Forms 

A. Information Inventory 

B. Classroom Interaction Record 

C. Application for TV In-Service Workshop Course 

D. Teachers Evaluation Forms 

E. Instructors Evaluation Form 



Responses to Questionnaires 

F Biographical Information on Instructors 

G. Reactions of Teachers Who Participated in Classroom Visits 

H. Responses to Teachers Evaluation Form 

I. Responses to Instructors Evaluation Form 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York 11201 

INFORMATION INVENTORY 

For teachers Who Completed In-Service Course TV359 
Curriculum Materials for Intergroup Relations: Language Arts 



DIRECTIONS: 

Read each item and decide which choice best completes the statement or answers the 
question. Indicate your answer by encircling the letter corresponding to your 
choice. 

-j;- * * 



1. Research studies, such as these conducted by Gordon Allport, indicate that 
awareness of racial differences develops in children. 



A. as early as age 3 

B. in the elementary grades 

C. by the beginning of junior high school 

D. not until the late teens 



2. Which of the following is least likely to contribute to a child's positive 
self-image? 

A. acceptance of the child’s speech patterns, even though nonstandard 

B. establishment of rapport 

C. use of the ’’h uman relations" approach in language arts lessons 

D. correction of a child's improper speech patterns 

3. Methods of teaching a class of non-English speaking youngsters were illustrated 
in a telecast by, 

A. a lesson taught to French speaking Canadians 

B. the use of role-playing with recent teenage immigrants 

C. a class of Chinese children 

D. a story told by a librarian to a nrulti-lingual group of preschoolers 

4. According to the Bureau of English, the two strands of the new language arts 
curriculum most relevant to basic values and attitudes such as inter group 
relations, the dignity of man, an^ one’s self-image are. 



A. reading and speech 

B. composition and speech 

C. reading and literature 

D. literature and composition 



5. The official position of the Bureau of English regarding children’s nonstandard 
dialect is that. 




there is a need for a single standard and dialects, generally, are not 
acceptable 

students should be made to realize the importance of mastering standard 



DIRECTIONS: 



Curriculum Materials for Intergroup Relations: Language Arts 



Read each item and decide -which choice best completes the statement or answers the 
question. Indicate your answer by encircling the letter corresponding to your 
choice. ’ 
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1. Research studies, such as those conducted by Gordon Allport, indicate that 
awareness of racial differences develops in children, 

A. as early as age 3 
Bo in the elementary grades 

C. by the beginning of junior high school 

D. not until the late teens 

2. Uhich of the following is least likely to contribute to a child’s positive 
self-image? 

A. acceptance of the child’s speech patterns, even though nonstandard 

B. establishment of rapport 

G. use of the "human relations" approach in language arts lessons 
D. correction of a child's improper speech patterns 

3. Methods of teaching a class of non— English speaking youngsters were illustrated 
in a telecast by, 

A. a lesson taught to French speaking Canadians 

B. the use of role— playing with recent teenage immigrants 

C. a class of Chinese children 

D. a story told by a librarian to a multi— lingual group of preschoolers 

1 +. According to the Bureau of English, the two strands of the new language arts 
curriculum most relevant to basic values and attitudes such as intergroup 
relations, the dignity of man, and one's self-image are, 

A. reading and speech 

B. composition and speech 

C. reading and literature 

D. literature and composition 

5. The official position of the Bureau of English regarding children's nonstandard 
dialect is that, 

A. there is a need for a single standard and dialects, generally, are not 
acceptable 

B. students should be made to realize the importance of mastering standard 
English while accepting their own dialects in appropriate situations 

C. teachers should ignore the use of nonstandard dialects in the classroom 

D. teachers should attempt to eliminate completely- nonstandard English from 
children's speech patterns 

6. There is general agreement that the English language by its very nature, 

A. causes a dialect caste system in a manner not found in other languages 

B. serves as an equalizer, placing all men who speak it on a par 

C. is a prime carrier of racism from one person to another 

D. is the only language which is "My Enemy" (Ossie Davis). 
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7. Piri Thomas said, '’To write is to pooKJLt out," in order to emphasize that, 

A. writing serves as motivation for expression 

B. structure, punctuation and grammar should not be taught in conjunction 
with creative writing 

C. themes of ghetto children are very fluid 

D. creativity may be inhibited by overemphasis on the mechanics of composition 

8. The literature of protest is literature, 

A. evaluated primarily for its social relevance rather than artistic merit 

B. written primarily by or about Negroes 

C. of propaganda and extremism 

D. directed toward the injustices in society 

9. Exclusion in the classroom of literature by and about the Negro was considered 
by telecast panel member & to be, 

A. a subtle form of stereotyping 

B. evidence of racism on the part of book publishers 

C. justification for decentralization 

D. the result of the unavailability of such literature 

10. An essential difference between Negroes and other minority groups with respect 
to the Negroes’ minority group status i z that, 

A. Negroes are basically lacking in the financial and intellectual resources 
necessary to fit into the .American mainstream 

B. the Negro experience in America was vastly different from that of other 
minorities 

C. the non-violent position of Negroes has been a detriment to their achieving 
first-class status in American society 

D. the Negroes’ position has traditionally been complicated by their lack of 
skills 

11. The most important reason for teaching literature by and about minority groups 
is to 

A. encourage a positive self-image for minority group children 

B. provide a wider market for minority group writers 

C. present to the world a more realistic picture of the diversity of 

Negro talent / , 

D. satisfy the demands of ghetto parents and community leaders 

12. The major difficulty with using African literature in our schools is the 
A. scarcity of such literature 

FR?r‘B. teachers’ lack of knowledge of the existence of such literature 
■ ‘M , ; C. lack of artistic quality of such literature 

D. difficulty in translating such literature into English , , 



A. evaluated primarily for its social relevance rather than artistic merit 

B. written primarily by or about Negroes 

C. of propaganda and extremism 

D. directed toward the injustices in society 

9. Exclusion in the classroom of literature by and about the Negro was considered 
by telecast panel members to be^ 

A. a subtle form of stereotyping 

B. evidence of racism on the part of book publishers 

C. justification for decentralization 

D. the result of the unavailability of such literature 



10. An essential difference between Negroes and other minority groups with respect 

to the Negroes 1 minority group status is that, 

A. Negroes are basically lacking in the financial and intellectual resources 
necessary to fit into the American mainstream 

B. the Negro experience in America x^as vastly different from that of other 
minorities 

C. the non— violent position of Negroes has been a detriment to their achieving 
first-class status in American society 

D. the Negroes 1 position has traditionally been complicated by their lack of 
skills 



11. The most important reason for teaching literature by and about minority groups 
is to 



A. encourage a positive self-image for minority group children 

B. provide a wider market for minority group writers 

C. present to the world a more realistic picture of the diversity of 
Negro talent 

D. satisfy the demands of ghetto parents and community leaders 



12. The major difficulty with using African literature in our schools is the 



A. scarcity of such literature 

B. teachers 1 lack of knowledge of the existence of such literature 

C. lack of artistic quality of fsuch literature 

D. difficulty in translating such Jlterature into English 



13. The major difficulty with using books on Puerto Rican history, culture and 
literature in the classroom is that 



A. teachers are not willing to search for usable materials 

B. books in these areas published by commercial publishers are not usually 
approved by the Board of Education for classroom use 

C. local communities are opposed to the use of such books 

D. translation of Puerto Rican literature must be undertaken, and commercial 
sources or the Board of Education must take positive steps to effect 

pub li cation 

14. If a classroom teacher wishes to use a non— list book with his class, the best 
procedure for him to follow is to 

A. write to the Bureau of English and request permission to use the book 

B. order the book himself since any book may be ..rdered ,f non— list” 

C. ask his principal to recommend the book to the listing authorities 

D. forget aboxit it. It is almost impossible An ob vain non— list material 
for classroom use. 
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lh- e - ilate wa y _ Seri es , a multi— ethnic , urban— oriented set of paperbacks was 
edited by 



A. Loretta Barrett ( Doubleday} 

B. Charlotte Brooks (Holt, Rinehart and Winston) 

C. Marjorie S mil ey (Macmillan) 

D. Charles Spiegler (Merrill) 

16. Which of the following words best expresses the theme which binds the three 
poems discussed on the telecast devoted to poetry ( Mother to Son . Hughes; 
Na ncy Hanks . the Benets ; Taught Me Purple. Hunt)? ^ 

A . Greed 

B. Pride 

C. Persuasiveness 

D . Envy ; 



in Column X are statements which describe autobiographies written by some 
of the contemporarjr writers named in Column XX. Next to each numbered statement 
in Col. I place the letter of the writer in Column II whose work the statement 
describes . 



Column I 

17. Experiences of a former New York City school 
teacher in a Harlem elementary school. 

IS. Experiences of a Puerto Rican writer who 
grew up in Spanish Harlem. 



Column II 

A . Claude Brown 

B . Kenneth Clark 

C. Herbert Kohl 



_ 19. Experiences of a school teacher in a Boston 

ghetto s cho ol . 

20. Experiences of a Negro who was born and 
reared in black Harlem. 



D. Jonathan Kozol 

E. Malcolm X 

F. Daniel Moynihan 



G. Piri Thomas 




FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
no UVINGSTON srmEJEX 
BROOKLYH. M. Y. II 2U>1 

n4r^-^ g - - 

A**1STA*»T SUPEftiKTHNOEKT SAMUEL D. McCLELL 

WAYME WRKSHTSTONE 






CLASSROOM IN TEH. ACTION RECORD 

irrlcuTuin Materials for Intergroup Relations: Language Arts 



Teacher* s Code rf_ 
School 



Recorder 



Kane or number 



Grade Date of lesson 



Ainx of lesson 



Location 



Vi; 



ii 

Vf 



Type of Lesson 
(Check one) 
Literature 
Composition 
Speech 



Brief description of lesson (use back of 



sneet. 



necessary 



ISSTRUCTIOKSa First decide whether each of * 
asked to describe is relevant to the lesson 
vant, place an "X* in the box to the right 
characteristic *:o he described. If relevant 
phrase Which best describes the characteris 



the following characteristics you are 
vifcich you are observing* af not rele— 
of x i no t relevant t? and go on to the next 
.t, check the box to the right of the 



1. THE TEACHER DE&iLt k ; ITH THE HISTORY OF MIKDFvITY GROUPS OR MINORITE GROUP RELATIONS 



un- 

to 



Item not relevant 



ouis lesson 



TJ 



by presenting the 
history ir. a c om- 
elet sly real xstlcj j 
mariner 



by attempting to 
integrate the history 
into- the lesson 
occasionally 



P 



by glossing, over the 

realities of historical \ \ 

facts and intergroup 

CO*u i lCvS 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



2 . 
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THE TRACKER HELPED STUDENTS TC RELATE THE HUMAN RELATIONS CONTENT OF THE LESSON 
TO THE CONTEtfPORARY SITUATION (THEIR. OWN LIVES AND TIME) 



this item not : 
to this lesson 



eyan 




personal or cob- 
temporary refer—, — , 

ences were dis— i j 

courage d 



where personal, references 
were made, they were ig- - — . 
nored or glossed over by Li 
the teacher 



teacher permitted students 
to relate aspects of the 
lesson to their own lives j j 
and experiences 



teacher encouraged relevant personal 

references by asking questions which 

helped students perceive s ini lari tiesf Tl 



3* 



EXPRESSION OF IXTERGROJP ATTITUDES 



this item not relevant 

to this lesson \ [ 



derogatory ethnic 

references : rudeness 

to students who are \ j 

speaking 



students ill at ease 
with human relations v 
material; difficulty Q 
in expressing feelings 

evidence of considerable 
rapport among students 
of different ethnic back-] 
grounds; positive inter- 
group relations displayed 



students relatively com— students expressed 

fortable with the sub— 1 [ j positive attitudes'll 
ject matter; natural and toward minority ana 

at ease majority groups 



4* TREATMSTv r T OF II TER ART UHARAC 



this item not r cl evanfc 
to this lesson 



□ 



characters and situations we re dealt 
with in a manner which reinforced 
stereotypes and ethnic myths 



O 



characters were discussed in terms 
of their literary value only, little 
reference was made to the human 
relations aspects 




universality of feelings and emo- 
tions was stressed; where present, 
stereotypes and myths were dealt 
with specifically and thoroughly 



5. TREATMENT OP NONSTANDARD ENGLISH DIALECT 



this item not relevant 
to this lesson | j 



teacher corrected inappropriate nonstandard 
English without student appearing self-con- 
scious or embarrassed; acceptance or favor— f — j 
able reaction by student to teacher 1 s cor- * — * 
rection or reference to improper usage 
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frank and honest discussion of uses 
of all types of dialect in literature, 
composition, or speech; consideration ^ — \ 
of its appropriateness and role « 
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negative correction of isolated 
instances of nonstandard usage j , j 
unnecessarily humorous, belittl-i— • 
ing comment about word usage or 
soeec-h 



™ F R °M BEST AVAILABLE 



COPY 



3 . 



A. Describe the manner in which the teacher motivated the students toward the 
human relations aim of the lesson. ("Motivation refers to the techniques 
or devices utilised to capture pupils' interest and channel their thinking 
in a given direction")* 



B. To what extent was the aim of the lesson achieved? 

Completely To a moderate extent; in p?ru _> r ot at all 

C. Did the teacher use the lesson as a means of discussing broader and more general 
issues (e.g . 9 the meaning of brotherhood, the worth and integrity of every 
human being)? 

Yes N o 

If Tf yes,” please describe how teacher used the lesson for this purpose. 



D. 



Please use the space below and back of page to discuss any aspects of tne lesson 
which have not been covered in the preceding items. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 

Division of Recruitment, Training- and Staff Development 
6 5 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201 



"LEAVE BLANK 

CCc'eree.'No . ) 



APPLICATION FOR TV IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP COURSE 



Please tyre or print 




Date 




TITLE OF COURSE: 










INSTRUCTOR: ..... 


Last Name (Mr. 


Mrs, Miss) First Name 


Initial 




LICENSE: 








PRESENT ASSIGNMENT: — 


SCHOOL OR BUREAU: 


Tel. No.: 






ADDRESS: 


Street 


Borough 




Zip Code 


CO-INSTRUCTOR: 








Last Nama 


(Mr. Mrs. Miss) First 


Name 


Initial 


III CENSE : 








PRESENT ASSIGNMENT: _ . 


SCHOOL OR BUREAU: 


Tel. 


No . : 




ADDRESS : 








Street 


~ * Borough 




Zip Code 


COURSE WILL BE HELD - DAY: 


TERM: 


FALL 


SPRING 



TIME: (hour) FROM: TO jAll Courses - 15 sessions, 30 hours) 

PLACE COURSE WILL BE HELD: 



School No. 



APPROVED BY: 



Borough 

District No . 



Room 



Superintendent in Charge 

ERiC ACTI0M 0F 






- 2 - 



INSTRUCTOR DATA FORM 

Please type or print Date 

NAME : 

Last Name (Mr. Mrs. Miss) First Name Initial 

HOME ADDRESS: 

Street Borough Zip Code 

/ 

HOME TELEPHONE NO.: 



List all New York City Board of Education Licenses Held: 



DEGREES : 

TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND BACKGROUND: 

IN-SERVICE COURSES PREVIOUSLY GIVEN BY YOU. (If none, write None) 
Title of Course Completed Term Ending 

SIGNATURE 

CO-INSTRUCTOR DATA FORM 

(Co-Instructor, if approved, must attend all sessions) 

Please type or print Date 

NAME: 

Last Name (Mr. Mrs. Miss) First Name Initial 

HOME ADDRESS: 

Street Borough Zip Code 

HOME TELEPHONE NO.: 

List all New York City Board of Education Licenses held: 



DEGREES: 



TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND BACKGROUND: 

IN-SERVICE COURSES PREVIOUSLY GIVEN BY YOU. (if none, write None*) 



Title of Course 




Completed Term Ending 
SIGNATURE 
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APPENDIX D 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York 11201 



EVALUATION FORM FOR TEACHERS ENROLLED IN 
In-^-SerYice Course TV 359 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR INTERGROUP RELATIONS: LANGUAGE ARTS 

The Bureau of Educational Research is conducting an evaluation of the course. 
Curriculum Materials for Intergroup Relations: Language Arts, and would appre- 

ciate having your reactions to the stat -lent s and questions listed he.Low. 

Present teaching assignment: 

Grade or level, subject 

1. Now that you have completed the course, which of its main objectives do you 
think were realised? Please explain. 

Analysis of language arts materials to acquaint teachers with the poetry, 

drama, and literature written by and about ethnic and minority groups. 

E xploration of the ways in which such materials can be used to promote 
better intergroup understanding and relationships . 

Demonstration of techniques for presenting such materials to students. 



TELECASTS : 

2. a) Did you view at least six of ' the telecasts? __Yes — 
If not, please explain, then skip to Question 4, page 3. 



If. yes, . 

b) Please give your opinion of the reception 

Good Fair Poor 

Picture 

Sound _____ ... 

c) The telecasts were intended to serve as a springboard for the discussions.. 
In your opinion, was this purpose fulfilled? 

Y es, to a great extent 
Y es, to some extent 
N o. not at all 

d) Listed below are the descriptions of telecasts and dates on which they were 
shown. For those you viewed, please write the letter "B" next to the 2 
telecasts which you considered best in overall quality . Then write the 
letter "P" next to the 2 telecasts which you felt were of the poorest 
quality. 



EVALUATION FORM FOR TEACHERS ENROLLED IN 
In-Service Course TV 359 

CURRICULUM MATERIA I.S FOR INTERGROU? RELATIONS: LANGUAGE ARTS 



The Bureau of Educational Research is conducting an evaluation of the course. 
Curriculum Materials for Intergroup Relations : Language Arts, and would appre- 

ciate having your reactions to the statements and questions listed below. 



Present teaching assignment: 



I 



Grade or level, subject 



1. No jw that you have completed the course, which of its main objectives do you 
tHirik were realized? Please explain. 

I A nalysis of language arts materials to acquaint teachers with the poetry, 
drama, and literature written by and about ethnic and minority groups . 



.Exploration of the ways in which such materials can be used to promote 
better intergroup understanding and relationships. 

.Demonstration of techniques for presenting such materials to students. 



TELECASTS 

2. a) Did you view at least six of the telecasts? Y es No 

If not, please explain, then skip to Question 4, page 3. 



If. yes, : 

b) Please give your opinion of the reception 
Good Fair Poor 

Picture 

Sound 



c) The telecasts were intended to serve as a springboard for the discussions. 

In your opinion, was thi6 purpose fulfilled? 

Y es, to a great extent 
Yes . to some extent 
N o . not at all 

d) listed below are the descriptions of telecasts and dates on which they were 
shown. For those you viewed, please write the letter “B" next to the 2 
telecasts which you considered best in overall quality. Then write the 
letter "P” next to the 2 telecasts which you felt were of the poore st 
quality. 



Best/ 

Poor- 
est Date Topic an d Br ief Descr iption 



Feb 21 PCETRY 

JHS students analyzed three poems dealing with mother— son relationships, 
self-image and poverty: Moth e r to Son by Langston Hughes, Nancy I- I anks 

by the Benets and Ta ught Me Purple by Evelyn Tooley Hunt. The panel 
discussed teaching h uma nistic implications of the poems and advisability 
of class discussions of dialect poetry. 



Feb 2£ ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

A teacher taught a class of Spanish— speaking youngsters by using pic- 
tures and experiences common to children on the mainland and in Puerto 
Rico. Another teacher taught recent arrivals from Hong Kong concepts 
through the use of realia and comparison between Chinese and American 
foods and utensils. 
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Bast/ 
Poor- 
est Date 
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2d (Contd.) 



T opic and Descriptio n 



Mar 6 SHORT STORY 

HS students discussed The Split Cherry Tree by Jesse Stuart and The B 
or Not the B by Ivy Thomas. Two teachers, a member of the Human Relations 
Unit and the moderator discussed possible conclusions to the lesson. 



Mar 13 STEREOTYPES IN LITERATURE 

A panel consisting of a teacher, a textbook editor, an actress, a member 
of the Human Relations Unit and the moderator discussed treatment of 
literary stereotypes in the classroom and the challenge of censorship 
and community pressures. 

.Mar 20 CRITICAL LISTENING 

A lib rarian read The Poppy S eeds by Bulla to a group of children from 
several elementary schools. By inadvertently dropping seeds which grew 
into lovely poppies on cin old man's property, a little boy obtained 
water for his village from the man's spring. 

_Mar 27 SEMANTICS AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

The moderator quoted from Ossie Davis’ speech. The English Language Is_ 
My Enemy . The panel discussed synonyms for and social implications of 
"black,” "white," "poor" etc. A psychologist from BCG demonstrated 
early childhood techniques in teaching semantics: categorizing simple 

items by color, then regrouping by use, material, etc. 

_Apr 3 NONSTANDARD DIALECT 

A JHS class discussed the variety of dialects, their acceptability and 
the need for a single standard. The panel discussed when and how to 
correct children who speak incorrectly. 

Apr 10 CREATIVE WRITING 

Author Piri Thomas, John Oliver Killens and actress Vinie Burrows dis- 
cussed problems of motivating inner-city pupils and cautioned against 
stifling creativity and self-expression. Mr., Thomas read from his 
poem A Dialogue with S ociet y A ddr essed to White America . Mrs. Burrows 
recited Langston Hughe3 ’ Let America Be America Again. 



Apr 24 EXPRESS IONAL WRITING 

A fifth grade class discussed problems of modernizing their school as 
preparation for an exercise in expressional writing. Next, high school 
juniors and seniors discussed the writings of Negro authors, from which 
they had chosen research paper themes. 



May 1 LITERATURE OF PROTEST 

The Autobio granhy of Malcolm X was discussed by a group of JHS students. 
Dr. Maxine Greene of Teachers College compared the literature of protest 
in the *30 <s with that of today. A textbook editor and former teacher 
discussed her use of role playing and role reversals with students of 
different ethnic backgrounds. 



> May 15 

ERIC 



AFRICAN LITERATURE 

JHS students from Manhattan discussed their interpretation of African 
literature* particularly proverbs* and insights gained about African 



Mar 13 STEREOTYPES IN LITERATURE 

A panel consisting of a teacher, a textbook editor, an actress, a member 
of the Human Relations Unit and the moderator discussed treatment of 
literary stereotypes in the classroom and the challenge of censorship 
and co mmu nity pressures. 

Mar 20 CRITICAL LISTENING 

A librarian read The Poppy S e eds by Bulla to a group of children from 
several elementary schools. By inadvertently dropping seeds -which grew 
into lovely poppies on an old man’s property, a little boy obtained 
water for his village from the man’s spring. 

Mar 27 SEMANTICS AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

The moderator quoted from Ossie Davis’ speech. The English Language Is. 
My Enemy - The panel discussed synonyms for and social implications of 
"black,” "white," "poor" etc. A psychologist from BCG demonstrated 
early childhood techniques in teaching semantics: categorizing simple 

items by color, then regrouping by use, material, etc. 

Apr 3 NONSTANDARD DIALECT 

A JHS class discussed the variety of dialects, their acceptability and 
the need for a single standard. The panel discussed when and how to 
correct children who speak incorrectly. 

Apr 10 CREATIVE WRITING 

Author Piri Thomas, John Oliver Killens and actress Vim.e Burr -ws dis- 
cussed problems of motivating Inner-city pupils and cautioned against 
stifling creativity and self-expression. Mr. Thomas read from his 
poem A Dialogue with Societ y Addres sed to White America . Mrs. Burrows 
recited Langston Hughes ’ ^et America Be America Again. 

Apr 24 EXPRESSIONAL WRITING 

A fifth grade class discussed problems of modernizing their school as 
preparation for an exercise in expressional writing. Next, high school 
junior s and seniors discussed the writings of Negro authors, from which 
they had chosen research paper themes. 

_May 1 LITERATURE OF PROTEST 

The Autobiography of Malcolm X was discussed by a group of JHS students. 
Dr. Maxine Greene of Teachers College compared the literature of protest 
in the ’30 ’s with that of today. A textbook editor and former teacher 
discussed her use of role playing and role reversals with students of 
different ethnic backgrounds.. 

_May 15 AFRICAN LITERATURE 

JHS students from Manhattan discussed their interpretation of African 
literature, particularly proverbs, and insights gained about African 
culture and the universality of emotions. The panel presented a brief 
history of African literature relating themes to those familiar in 
European ar_d American literature. j 

_May 22 CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

A panel consisting of two editors, an educator from Bank Street College, 
a teacher, and members of the Human Relations Unit and the Bureau of 
English discussed the new English curriculum, dif f icultie s encountered 
in. attempting to use non— list books and the dearth of school materials 
on Puerto Rican history and culture. An excerpt from The Autobio graph y 
of Floyd Patters on was read. 

_May 29 DRAMA AND ROLE-PLAYING 

By portraying two interracial dating situations, a HS drama class demon- 
strated the uses of role-playing as a device for promoting good human 
relations. The implication was that racist attitudes among white and 
black students are a factor even in/ a racially integrated school. 

/ 
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Topic and Description 



2d (Contd.) 



Best/ 
Poor- 
est Date 



June 5 EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION - The Use of the Picture Story Book 

A kind ergart en class sang a song in several languages. The teacher 
read a story in -which a little boy responds to requests -with "I don’t 
care" until rescued from a lion’s jaws. The discussion which followed 
concerned the teaching of the significance of differences and develop- 
ment of racial attitudes. 



3. Thp* format of the telecasts was varied. Most combined a demonstration lesson 
and a panel, a few had only a panel and one or two had only the lesson. Would 
you have preferred more demonstration lessons? Y es „ .. _ Did the pane 
discussions serve a useful purpose for you? Yes No Please explain. 



MISCELLANEOUS: 

Were you required to complete an assignment for the course. No_ 

If yes, please describe and indicate whether you found it worthwhile. 



5. Did you read any books specifically in connection with this course? Yes 

No If yes, please give titles (s) and author(s). Indicate how worthwhile 

each was for you. 



6. Answer the following question only if you are a classroom teacher. Which of 
the following statements best describes your position with respect to the 
curriculum materials (textbooks, records, reference books, etc.) mentioned 
in connection with this course? 

I have used many of -these materials in the classroom. 

I have used a few of these materials in the classroom. 

I have not used these materials but intend to do so. 

I have not used these materials, and it is unlik ely that I shall. 

7. Please co mment on how relevant the course was to your professional assign- 
ment (i.e., classroom teaching, supervision, attendance, etc.) 



SUGGESTIONS AND COMMENTS: 

j. iJhat topics or areas were not covered in this course which you feel should 
have been? 



f^^f^frequired to complete an assignment for the coorse? Yes Ho. 
U ' 5 yes, please describe and indicate whether you found it worthwhile. 




each was for you. 



6 - 

SSric^mSterials (textbooks, records, reference books, etc.) mentioned 
in connection with this course? 

I have used many of these materials in the classroom. 

I have used a few of these materials an the classroom. 

I have not used these materials but intend to do so. 

— I have not used these materials, and it is unlikely that I shall. 

7. Please comment on how relevant the course was to your professional a *gn 
' nent (i.e., classroom teaching, supervision, attendance, etc.) 



SUGGESTIONS AND COMMENTS: 

S. IJhat topics or areas were not 
have been? 



covered in this course which you feel should 



9 . 



Please make any suggestions you have 
or teachers of demonstration lessons. 



for telecasts or speakers, as panelists 
for future telecasts. 



Overall evaluation of the course 

TfrseCftHen t 000(1 Fair 



10 . 



Poor 



P.N. 22-617 



APPENDIX D 



BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, H. Y. 11201 



June 14, 1968 



TO: Teachers who served as participants in the classroom visits 

FROM: Mrs. Kay C. Murray, Bureau of Educational Research 

RE: Reactions to your participation 

Because you were a cooperating teacher for this phase of the evaluation, we 
would appreciate your answering the questions below. 

* * * 

Did you spend time and effort in excess of the usual in preparing the lessons 
for which you were visited? Y es N o Additional comment. 



Were these ’'special 11 lessons, i.e>, ones which you would ord in arily not teach? 
Yes N o If yes, please explain. 



Would you be willing tc participate in this type of project again? 
Yes No Additional comment. 



Please use the space below for additional comments and your overall reactions to 
this experience. 



O 
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Thank you. 
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AFpfiSlx E 

BOARD OF EDUCATION ' OF THE CITY OF l~J ‘ YORK 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyri, New York 11201 



EVALUATION FORM FOR INSTRUCTORS OF 
In-Service Course TV 359 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR INTERGROUP RELATIONS: LANGUAGE ARTS 



The Bureau of Educational Research is conducting an evaluation of the ^°^e. 
Curriculum Materials for Intergroup Relations : language Arts > and would appreciate 
having your reactions to the statements and questions listed below. 



1. Do you feel you would have been a more effective workshop leader if you 
had specific training sessions or additional prepared materials. 

Yes No 

Please explain. 



WORKSHEET : 



The Human Relations Unit prepared a worksheet containing descriptions of _ 
telecasts and questions to accompany each week*s telecast. Did you receive 
the weekly worksheet? 

Yes, material usually arrived prior to each week s class 

Yes, but material usually arrived late, after class or too 
close to be reproduced or used for class 
No, material usually did not arrive at all 

Please check the categories below to indicate the use which you made of the 
questions prepared for each telecast by the Human Relations Unit. 



Use Made of Questions Please Check Where Appropriate 



None. 

Reproduced and distributed *co teachers 

each week. - 

occasionally. ........ 

Used as a basis for discussion 

every question. ....... 

selected questions. 

Discussed cry workshop 

as a group. ......... 

subdivided into. smaller groups 
Used as basis for assignment. . . . - 



Other use. . 
(specify) 



The Bureau of Educational Research is conducting an evaluation of the course. 
Curriculum Materials for Intergroup Relations: Language Arts, and would appreciate 
having your reactions to the statements and questions listed below. 

1. Do you feel you would have been a more effective workshop leader if you had 
had specific training sessions or additional prepared materials? 

Yes No ') 

Please explain. 



WORKSHEET: 

2. The H uman Relations Unit prepared a worksheet containing descriptions of 
telecasts and questions to accompany each week’s telecast. Did you receive 
the weekly worksheet? 

Yes, mat er ial us ually arrived prior to each week’s class 

Yes, but material usually arrived late, after class or too 

close to oe reproduced or used for class 
No, material usually did not arrive at all 

3 . Please check the categories below to indicate the use which you made of the 
questions prepared for each telecast by the Human Relations Unit. 



Use Made of Questions Please Check Where Appropriate 



None- ..•• 

Reproduced and distributed to teachers 

each week. . . 

occasionally. ........ 

Used as a basis for discussion 

every question. ....... 

selected questions. ..... 

Discussed by workshop 

as a group. ......... 

subdivided into smaller groups 

Used as basis for assignment 

Other use. 

(specify) 



TELECASTS: 

4 . a) Did you -view at least six of the telecasts? Yes 

If not, please explain, then skip to Q. 7, page 3* 



If yes, 

b) Please give your opinion of the reception 

Good Fair Poor 

Picture 

Sound 



O 
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c) The -telecasts were intended to serve as a springboard for the discussions. 

In your opinion, was this purpose fulfilled? 

Yes, to a great extent 

— Yes , to some extent 
No, not at all 

d) Listed below axe the descriptions of telecasts and dates on which they were 
shown. For those you viewed, please write the letter •■B*" next to the 2 
telecasts which you considered best in overall quality. Then write the letter 
»«p»« next to the 2 telecasts which you felt were of the poorest q uali ty . 



Best/ 

Poor— 

est Date Topic and Brief Description 

Feb 21 POETRY 

JH5 students analyzed three poems dealing with mother-son relation- 
ships, self — image and poverty: Mother to Son by Langston Hughes, 

Nancy Hanks by the Benets and Taught Me Purple by Evelyn Tooley Hunt. 
The panel discussed teaching humanistic implications of the poems and. 
advisability of class discussions of dialect poetry. 

Feb 28 ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

A teacher taught a class of Spanish-speaking youngsters by using 
pictures and experiences common to children on the main land and in 
Puerto Rico. Another teacher taught recent arrivals from Hong Kong 
concepts thro ug h the use of reaiia and comparison between Chinese 
and American Foods and utensils. 



Mar 6 SHORT STORY 

HS students discussed The Split Cherry Tre e by Jesse Stuart and 
The B or Not the B by Ivy Thomas. Two teachers, a member of the 
Human Relations Uni t and the moderator discussed possible conclusions 
to the lesson. 



Mar 13 STEREOTYPES IN LITERATURE 

A panel consisting of a teacher, a textbook editor, an actress, a 
member of the Human Relations Unit and the moderator discussed 
treatment of literary stereotypes in the classroom and the challenge 
of censorship and community pressures . 

Mar 20 CRITICAL LISTENING 

A librar ian read The Poopy Seeds by Bulla to a group of children from 
several elementary schools. By inadvertently dropping seeds which 
grew int o lovely poppies on an old man’s property, a little boy 
obtained water for his village from the man’s sprang. 

Mar 27 SEMANTICS AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

The moderator quoted from Ossie Davis’ speech. The English Language 
Is My Enemy . The panel discussed synonyms for and social implications 
of • b la ck, «white,’* "poor'- etc. A psychologist from BCG demonstrated 
early childhood techniques in teaching semantics: categorizing simple 

items by color, then regrouping by use, material, etc. 



Apr 3 NONSTANDARD DIALECT 

A JHS class discussed the variety of dialects, their acceptability and 
the need for a single standard. The panel discussed when and how to . 
correct children who speak incorrectly. 



Apr 10 




CREATIVE WRITING 

Author Piri Tho mas , John Oliver Killens and actress Vinie Burrows 
discussed problems of motivating inner-city pupils and cautioned 
against stifling creativity and self —expression., . ^ Mr . Thomas read 
from his poem A Dialogue with Society Addressed to White America . 
Mrs . Burrows recited Langston Hughes’ Let America Be America Again . 



Topic and Brief Description 



Best/ 

Poor— 
est Date 

Feb 21 



Feb 28 



Mar 6 



Mar 13 



Mar 20 



Mar 27 



Apr 3 



Apr 10 



Apr 24 



May 1 



O 




POETRY 

j;-S stu-dents analyzed three poems dealing with mother-son relation- 
ships, self-image and poverty: Mother to Son by Langston hughes, 

Nancy Hanks by the Benets and Taught Me Purple by Evelyn Too * 
The panel discussed teaching humanistic implications of the poems and 
advisability of class discussions of dialect poetry. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

A teacher taught a class of Spanish-speaking youngsters qy using 
pictures and experiences common to children on the mainlana and in 
Puerto Rico. Another teacher taught recent arrivals from Hon g Kong 
concepts through the use of realia and comparison between Chinese 
and American Foods and utensils. 



HS students discussed The Split Cherry Tre e by Jesse Stuart and 
The B or Not the B by Ivy Thomas. Two teachers, a member of the 
Human Relations Unit and the moderator discussed possible conclusions 

to the lesson. 

STEREOTYPES IN LITERATURE 

A panel consisting of a teacher, a textbook editor, an actress, a 
member of the Human Relations Unit and the moderator discussed 
treatmait of literary stereotypes in the classroom and the challenge 
of* censorship and c omniuiiity pressures. 



CRITICAL LES Taking 

A librarian read The Popisy Seeds by Bulla to a group of children from 
several elementary schools. By inadvertently dropping seeds which 
grew into lovely poppies on an old man’s property, a little boy 
obtained water for his village from the man’s spring. 

SEMANTICS AND HUMAN RELATIONS . _ 

The moderator quoted from Ossie Davis * speech. The rnglish langxjagg 
Is Mv Enemy. The panel discussed synonyms for and social implications 
of - biackT^ '’white,’* ■■poor*- etc. A psychologist from BCG demonstrated 
early childhood techniques in teaching semantics: categorizing simple 

items by color, then regrouping by use, material, etc. 



NONSTANDARD DIALECT , 

A JHS c las s discussed the variety of dialects, their acceptability an 
the need for a single standard. The panel discussed when and how to . 
correct children who speak incorrectly. 



CREATIVE WRITING D 

Author Piri Thomas, John Oliver Killens and actress Vime Burrows 
discussed problems of motivating inner-city pupils and cautioned 
against stifling creativity and self-expression. Mr. Thomas read 
from his poem A Dialogue with Society A d dressed to White .america .. 

Mrs. Burrows recited Langston Hughes’ Let America Be America Again . 

EXPRESS ION AL "WRITING . _ . , 

A fifth grade class discussed problems of modernizing their school as 
preparation for an exercise in expressional writing. Next, high 
school juniors and seniors discussed the writings of Negro authors, 
from which they had chosen research paper themes. 



LITERATURE OF PROTEST ' „ T tR 

The Autobiography of Malcolm X was discussed by a group ol JHb 
students. Dr. Maxin e Greene of Teachers College compared the 
literature of protest in the ’ 30 ’s with that of today, a text— boox 
editor and former teacher discussed her use of role playing and role 
reversals with students of different ethnic backgrounds . 



m 



Best/ 
Poor- 
est Date 



4d (Contd.) 
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Tonic and Description 

May 15 AFRICA LITERATURE 

JHS students from Manhattan discussed their interpretation of African 
literature, particularly proverbs, and insights gained about African 
culture and the universality of emotions. The panel presented a brief 
history of African literature relating themes to those familiar in 
European and American literature, 

May 22 CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

A panel consisting of two editors, an educator from Bank Street 
College, a teacher, and members of the Human Relations Unit and the 
Bureau of English discussed the new English curriculum, difficulties 
encountered in attempting to use non— list books and the dearth of 
school materials on Puerto Rican history and culture. An excerpt from 
The Autobiography of Floyd Patterson was read . 

May 29 DRAMA AND ROLE-PLAYING 

By portraying two interracial dating situations, a HS drama class 
demonstrated the uses of role-playing as a device for promoting good 
human relations. The implication was that racist attitudes among 
white and black students are a factor even in a racially integrated 
school. 

June 5 EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION - The Use of the Picture Story Book 

A kindergarten class sang a song in several languages. The teacher 
read a story in which a little boy responds to requests with n I don v t 
care*' until rescued from a lion -s jaws. The discussion which followed 
concerned the teaching of the significance of differences and develop- 
ment of racial attitudes. 

5. The format of the telecasts was varied- Most combined a demonstration lesson 
and a panel, a few had only a -'an el and one or two had only the lesson. Would 

you have preferred more demonstration lessons? Yes No 

Did the panel discussions serve a useful purpose for your workshop 
group? Yes No 



6. Did you preview the telecasts at noon on Tuesdays? 

Yes, frequently (six or more telecasts) 

Yes, but infrequently (fewer than six telecasts) 

No, never 



ERIC 



£SHOP ACTIVITIES: 



Did your group make any trips instead of meeting 

/-on 9 V coc: 



for the telecast and 



May 22 



CURRICULUM MATERIALS , . „ - m Rank street 

A panel consisting of two editors an educator from ^Bank Str^-t 

a tpacher and members of the Human Relations Unit ana trie 
Bureau of English discussed the new Engli^hc^ric^uir., ^. ieS 

our u ox Jr f n afteriotinc to use non-list books and the dearth of 

history and culture, *n excerpt fro. 

The Autobiography of Floyd Patterson was read. 



May 29 DRAMA AND ROLE-PLAYING , a . . ^ situat ions a HS drama class 

y P° r ; lSfthe°^%5 a roS-S^g ^ d^ce for promoting good 
humsn S ->~elations . The implication was that racist attitudes among 
white and black students are a factor even in a racially Integra e 

school. 

Jvne 5 EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION - The Use of the Picture ^ ory ^°‘* h 
- fSndergarten class sang a song in several Jffdag«- ^^'Son.t 

read a story in which * little boy r«P« Si!££5£ Slch Jollied 

cSfi^d 1 Le^2Ihiri°of the significance of differences and develop- 
ment of racial attitud'3. 

s .“ssc'.’s.* sns rus 1 * jsv sss 

w» ve preferred more demons t ration -Lessons - — ■ 1 ^ 

Sd toe pSS^isoussions serve a useful purpose for your workshop 

group? Yes No 



6, Did you preview the telecasts at noon on Tuesdays? 

Yes, frequently (six or more telecasts; . 

yes, but infrequently (fewer t;han sox telecasts; 

No, never 



WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES: 

7. Did your group make any trips 

discussion? ^ No 

If yes, please describe. 



instead of meet5-ng for the telecast and 



8 . 



:a ?/yi ha SeSf t^^e S Uto-Se ^organisational 

aff ilia tion if any), what they discussed, how valuable you and your 
^S^ttoSdJ^dlXiir contribution, and whether you would recommend 
them for other workshop groups in the future . 



No 




-3- 
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9. Describe the manner in which your workshop group spent a ••typical'- hour 
'4:00 to 5:00) immediately following the telecast. 



MISCELLANEOUS : 

lO. Would you like to teach this or a similar human relations course again in 
the future? 



11. What 
have 



topics or areas were not 
been? 



covered in this 



course which you feel should 



12. Please make any su gg estions you have for telecasts or speakers, as p an elists 
or teachers of demonstration lessons, for future use . 



13. Overall e valuat ion of the cotars e 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 
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APPENDIX f 



Bio graphical ]i3f o:rE1 e.'tion on Instructors of 
"Curriculum Materials for ^? tei *group Relations: Language Arts" 

Percentage Distribution Responses from 137 Instructors 
(123* instructors and 14 co— Instructors) 



LOCATION OF WORKSHIP 

Ma nhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Total 
(K=23) (N=25) (N— 50) (N=35) (N=4) (N=137) 



A. Host Recent License 
1 ypg- 



Early Childhood or 


Common Branches 




43# 


English 




13 


Social Studies 




13 


Assistant Principal 




9 


Guidance 




9 


Principal 




- 


Library 




4 


CEMD 




- 


Other 




9 




Total 


lOO# 


Level 


Elementary 




69 # 


Junior High School 




9 


Senior High School 




22 




Total 


loo# 



B. P resent Assignment 



Same as most recent license „ 44# 

School Comnurity Coordinator^” 26 

Other 30 

Total 1-00% 



■^Excludes information for 10 instr uC ^°r s : 
each in the Bronx, Brooklyn and Qdeen s. 



36# 


30# 


28# 


75# 


34# 


12 


.24 


28 


— 


20 


12 


16 


11 


— 


13 


16 


14 


6 


25 


12 


4 


2 


6 


— 


4 


4 


2 


9 


— 


4 


4 


4 


3 


— 


4 




4 


3 


— 


2 


12 


4 


6 


— 


7 


100# 


100# 


100# 


100# 


100# 



56# 


38% 


40 # 


100# 


50 # 


24 


36 


26 


— 


25 


20 


26 


34 


- 


25 


100# 


100 # 


100# 


100# 


100# 



60 # 


74# 


66# 


— 


62 # 


20 


22 


20 


50 


23 


20 


4 


14 


50 


15 


100# 


100 # 


100# 


100# 


100# 



one of a Manhattan workshop and three 



*-*School Community Coordinator, H v# 3 * 1 Relations Assistant or Coordinator, 
Community Relations Assistant Q r ^° OI *ciinator. 
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APPENDIX F (continued) 



LOCATION OF WORKSHOP 

Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Total 
(N=23) (N=25) (ho) (N=35) (N=^4) (N=137) 



C. Licenses Held in Other Subjects 



None 


66% 


Common Branches 


17 


English 


— 


Other 


17 


Total 


100# 


Hippiest Degree Completed 




Baccalaureate degree only 


17% 


Master* s degree 


S3 


Doctorate 


— 


Total 


100# 


Previous In-Service 


57% 


Teaching Experience 



52% 


64# 


66# 


75# 


63# 


16 


16 


2D 


25 


18 


4 


12 


8 


— 


7 


28 


8 


6 


- 


12 


100# 


100# 


100# 


100# 


100# 



36# 


40# 


17# 


50% 


30 # 


56 


5 6 


80 


50 


66 


8 


4 


3 


— 


4 


100# 


100# 


100# 


100# 


100# 


64 # 


36# 


71% 


100# 


55# 



APPENDIX G 



Reactions of Teachers Who Participated in Classroom Visits 
(Replies from 7 of 12 participating teachers - 58 %) 



1. Did you spend time and effort In excess of the usual in preparing the lessons 

for which you were visited? _ „ , 

No. Per Cent 

71 



Yes 

No 

Total 



5 

_ 2 _ 

7 



_ 22 _ 

100 



Comments , . ^ 

"Yes, I ddd because of the need to find new ways of teaching regular curricu— 

? i Hmj in order to make it human relations oriented." 

"Yes. My class (half bussed pupils) averaged 3 years below language 

average. I had to work hard for daily lessons and extra hard for observa 

tion. " / 

t 

"Yes and no. My h uman relations lessons are usually attuned to the needs of 
my particular class. biggest problem was to keep from t imin g it 

just for a visitor ♦ 11 

2. Were these "special" lessons, i-e., ones which you would ordinarily not 
teach? 



No. 



Yes 

No 

Total 



2 

_L 



Per Cent 
29 

? 1— 

100 



Comments __ , , ^ u 

was a mixed class which had actually expressed a need for such 

lessons in many ways. One Negro girl had brought up the fact that 

Negro history is not taugiht in the schools." 

"No, I had an integrated class with Puerto Rican, Negro and White hostilities. 
These lessons would have to be taught." 

"Yes and no. All of the lessons I taught I have taught before in one form or 
another in ny former school — a special service school. I probably 
would not have used poetry written in southern dialect with my present 
class at this time but I’m glad I did!!!" 
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3 . Hould you be -willing to participate in this type of project again? 



No, Per Cent 

Yes 6 86 

No _1 14 

Total 7 100 

Additional Comments 

"I found it most stimulating, provocative and creative." 

"I don’t know if it c an be taught, but it seems to me that we are past the 
point of reticence in the classroom. Children, need frill sessions in 
the race relations area almost as therapy, because America is actu a lly 
sick with racism. Unfortunately many (maybe most) teachers, black and 
white are timid and/or unable to handle controversy or broach anyt h i n g 
other than approved middle class comment and hackneyed platitudes. 'If 
course we teachers are products, and usually the most standard products, 
of this school system. " 

"I would like to know more about the tool for evaluation used in these sessions. 

"The children’s reaction to a writing letters of protest lesson were completely 
unexpected and disastrous £ However, we grew in awareness of the need for 

better human relations. This shows in the children’s selection and evalua- 
tion of books, their speech and their writing." 



APPENDIX H 



Teachers Evaluation of "Curriculum Materials for Inter group Relations: Language Arts 



(Replies from 125 of 370 teachers — 3U%) 



Present Teaching Assignmen t 

Prekindergarten., Kindergarten 

Elementary 

Junior high school— English only ......««* 

Junior high school— all other 

Senior high school— English only 

Senior high school— a3.1 other 

Omitted 

Total 



No. 


Per ( 


7 


6 


68 


54 


3 


2 


16 


13 


12 


10 


18 


14 


1 


1 


125 


100 



C OURSE OBJECTIVES 

1. The main objectives of the course were to: 

A. Analyze langua ge arts materials to acquaint teachers with the poetry , 
drama, ar>H literature written by and about ethnic and minority groups. 

B. Explore ways in which such materials can be used to promote better 
inter group understanding and relationships. 

C. Demonstrate techniques for presenting such materials to students. 

Now that you have completed the course, which of its main objectives do you 
think were realized? 



No. Per Cent 



A only 
A and B 
A and C 
A, B and C 
B only 
B and C 
C only 
None 
Omitted 

Total 



22 


18 


10 


8 


4 


3 


16 


13 


49 


39 


2 


1 


10 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


125 


100 



TELECASTS 



2a. Did you view at least seven of the telecasts? 



O 

ERIC 





No. 


Per Cei 


Tes 


114 


91 


No 


10 


8 


Omitted 


1 


1 


Total 


125 


100 



- 2 - 



Note: 2b, 2c, 2d, and 3 were answered by respondents who viewed at least 7 

telecasts. 



2b. Please give your opinion of the reception. 



Picture 



No. Per Cent Sound 



No. Per Cent 



Good 


26 


23 


Good 


Fair 


46 


40 


Fair 


Poor 


40 


35 


Poor 


Chitted 


2 


2 


emitted 


Total 


114 


100 


Total 



23 20 

52 46 

36 31 

1 -3 

114 . 100 



2c. The telecasts were intended to serve as a springboard for the discussions*. 
In your opinion, was this purpose fulfilled? 





No. 


Per Cent 


Yes, to a great extent 


38 


33 


Yes, to some extent 


68 


60 


No, not at all 


5 


4 


Quitted 




-.2- 


Total 


114 


100 



2d. listed below are the descriptions of telecasts. For these viewed, please 
write the letter n B” next to the 2 telecasts which you considered best i n 
overall q ualit y. Then write the letter ”P" next to the 2 telecasts which 
you felt were of the poorest quality. 

Rating 



Titles 
of Telecast 


No. 


Best 

Per Cent 


Poorest 
No. Per Cent 


Poetry 


41 


IS 


3 


1 


English as a Second language 31 


14 


10 


5 


Short Story 


6 


2 


11 


5 


Stereotypes in literature 


10 


4 


21 


9 


Critical listening 


31 


14 


12 


5 


Semantics and Human Rela- 
tions 


10 


4 


18 


8 


Nonstandard Dialect 


4 


2 


14 


6 


Creative Writing 


11 


5 


12 


5 


Express, ional Writing 


9 


4 


26 


11 


literature of Protest 


U 


5 


n 


5 


African literature 


5 


2 


10 


5 


Curriculum Materials 


5 


2 


IS 


S 


Drama and Role-Playing 


IS 


S 


6 


3 


Early Childhood Education 


2 


1 


1 


0 


Rating Quitted 


-3k 


15 






Total* 


228 


100 


228 


100 



■BEach respondent rated 2 telecasts best and 2 poorest (Total 114 x 2 — 228) 







3. The format of the telecasts was varied. Most combined a demonstration lesson 
and a panel, a few had only a panel and one or two had only the lesson. 

Tfould you have preferred more demonstration lessons? 





No. 


Per Cent 


Yes 


71 


62 


No 


25 


22 


Quitted 


18 


16 


Total 


114 


ICO 


Did the panel discussions serve a useful purpose 


for your 


workshop group' 




No. 


Per Cent 


Yes 


62 


54 


No 


31 


27 


Quitted 


21 


-12 


Total 


114 


100 


Comments about telecast panels and demonstration 


lessons 





(Number of teachers responding is less than ten per cent unless otherwise 
noted . ) 



F avorable Comments About Lesso ns 

Practical, applicable to classroom teaching; stimulated 
discussion and thought— provoking questions; interesting, 
realistic. 

Unfavorable Comments About Lessons 

Demonstration lessons did not seen real, 

children were too carefully selected (15 comments/; 

content not appropriate for all levels and subject 
areas, of little interest to math teachers, 
separate curriculum into elementary and secondary; 

lessons were too limited in application, would have 
preferred more method; 

race relations content was too meager; 

*iOt worthwhile for experienced teachers; 

excessive repetition by demonstration teachers. 



ERIC 



Favorable Comments About Panels 



Good in that one heard different viewpoints; 

served a useful purpose (unspecified); 

helped clarify main objectives of the lessons; 

st imulat ed discussion of our own; 

commendation for certain panelists (profound, 
learned, e.g., Piri Thomas, Vinie Burrows, 

Bachsl Lauer); 

gave ideas X could use in everyday classroom; 

provided insight into problems regarding human relations 
in public schools. 



Un favorable Comments About Panels 

Insufficient exploration of ideas, superficial, too 
little controversy, few new insights, little 
stimulation ; 

not relevant to classroom situation, too theoretical, 
detached from reality; 

criticisms of particular panelists, and/or moderator: 
"not r eally qualified to make teaching suggestions," 
"panelists with criminal records were distasteful, " 
"moderator 1 s comments were often inan e". 



discussions were sounding board for prejudiced ideas, 
created animosity where none existed; 

miscellaneous comments . 

KESC5LLAUE0US 

4. Here you required to complete an assignment for the course? 

No. Per Cent 



Yes 

No 

Quitted 

Total 



113 

9 

2 _ 

125 



91 

100 



o . 

ERIC 
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Type of Assignment Completed for the Course 

Lessor plan(s) or application to 
classroom situation 
Book report or critical book review 
Read a book or articles 
Critique or course evaluation 
Term paper, research report 
Oral report, oral book report 
Bibliography 

Previewed and/or reviewed 
Miscellaneous 



5. 



Assignments Completed 
Nwriher Per Cent 





39 


32 




38 


31 




10 


8 




8 


6 




8 


6 




7 


6 




4 


3 




4 


3 




6 


5 


Total 


124 


100 


connection with 


this 


course? 




No. 


Per Cent 


Xes 


85 


68 


No 


33 


26 


emitted 


7 


6 


Total 125 


100 



Most Frequently Read Books: 

Brown, MancMld in the Promised Land 
Kozol, Death at an Early Age 
Clark, Dark Ghetto 
Au tobiography of Malcolm X 



Number of Teachers 
Who Read Book 

15 

9 

8 

8 



6 . 



Answer the following question only if you are a classroom teacher . 
Which of the following statements best describes your position with 
respect to the curriculum materials (textbooks, records, reference 
books, etc.) metnioned in connection with this course? 



I have used many of these materials in the classroom. 

I have used a few of these materials in the classroom. 

X have not used these materials but intend to do so. 

I have not used these materials, an d it is u nlik ely that I 
Omitted 

Total 



7. Overall evaluation of the course 



Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

emitted 



O 

ERIC 



No. 

6 

56 

42 

15 

6 

125 



No. 


Per 


10 


8 


56 


45 


20 


16 


01.20 


16 


19 


15 


125 


100 


Per Cent 



Cent 



5 

45 

33 

12 



100 



76 



APPENDIX I 



Instructors Evaluation of "Curriculum Materials for Intergroup Relations: 

Language Arts’’ 



(Replies from 90 of 133 instructors - 68%) 

Do you feel you would have been a more effective workshop leader ify° u 
had had specific training sessions or additional prepared materials. 





No. 


Per Cent 


Yes 


44 


49 


No 


40 


44 


Omitted 


6 


2 


Total 


90 


100 



Explanations and Comments by Instruc tors LTho Answered — Yes ^ — 

Greater familiar ity with materials, literature, references (10 comments) 
Techniques to aid in conducting workshop: How to deal with teacher hostility, 

concepts to be stressed, effecting attitude change, etc. ... 

Clearer statement of course requirements, aims and objectives at beginning 

of the course . , , , 

Additional materials and/or training specifically for inexperienced workshop 

instructors 

All materials available at the beginni n g of the course 



Expl a nations and Comments bv Instru c tors Uho Answered *No 



Specific training sessions or additional prepared materials unnecessary: 
Made use of own experience or previous relevant tra ini ng (14 comments; 
Prepared materials were adequate (11 comments) 

Opportunity to preview telecasts 
Orientation session sufficient 
Workshop discussion group well motivated 



2. The Human Relations Unit prepared a worksheet cont ainin g descriptions of ^ 
telecasts and questions to accompany each week f s telecast. Did you receive 
tiie weekly worksheet? 



Yes, material usually arrived prior to each week’s class 
Yes, but material usually arrived late, after class or too 
close to be reproduced or used for class 

No. material usually did not arrive at all 

* Total 



No. 

81 

5 

4 



90 



Per Cent 
90 

6 

4 

100 



•JtThe number of instructors who made each comment was ten per cent or less 
unless otherwise noted. 



O 

ERLC 



77 
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3. Please check the categories below to indicate the use which you made of the 
questions pre pa red for each telecast by the H uman Relations Unit. 



Use Made of Questions 

None. 

Reproduced and distributed to teachers 

each week 

occasionally 

Used as a basis for discussion 

every question. 

selected questions 

Discussed by workshop 

as e group 

subGivided into smaller groups. . 
Used as basis for assignment.... 



Percentage of 
No. Total Responden ts 
3 2 



46 


35 


17 


13 


3 


2 


81 


61 


58 


44 


42 


32 


29 


22 



4a. Did you view at least seven of the telecasts? 





No. 


Per Cent 


Yes 


84 


93 


No 


6 


7 


Total 


90 


100 



Note: 4b, 


4c, 4dj 


, 5 and 6 were 


answered by respondents who viewed 


at 


least 7 


telecasts. 








Please give your 


opinion of the reception. 






Picture 


No. 


Per Cent 


Sound 


No. 


Per Cent 


Good 


27 


32 


Good 


34 


40 


Fair 


34 


41 


Fair 


35 


42 


Poor 


2,3 


27 


Poor 


15 


18 


Total 


84 


100 


Total 


84 


100 



4c. The telecasts were intended to serve as a springboard for the discussions. 
Tr> your op inio n, was this purpose fulfilled? 



No Per Cent 



Yes, to a great extent 46 

Yes, to some extent 37 

No, not at all 0 

Quitted 1 

Total 84 



55 

44 

1 

100 



o 

ERIC 



78 
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4d. listed below are the descriptions of telecasts, /or those viewed, please 
write the letter "B” next to the 2 telecasts which you considered best _ in 
overall q ualit y. Ihen write the letter "P" next to the 2 telecasts whxch 
you f elt were of the poorest quality • 



Titles 
of Telecast 

Poetry 

English as a Second Language 
Short Story 

Stereotypes in literature 
Critical liste n i n g 
Semantics and Human Relations 
Nonstandard Dialect 
Creative Writing 
Expre ssional Writing 
literature of Protest 
African literature 
Curriculum. Materials 
Drama and Role-Playing 
Early Childhood Education 
Ra-H rt g Quitted 
Total* 



Rating 



Best 



Poorest 



No. 


Per Cent 


No. 


Per C t 


30 


18 


0 


— 


8 


5 


6 


4 


6 


4 


6 


4 


11 


6 


12 


7 


18 


11 


14 


8 


16 


9 


8 


5 


4 


2 


16 


9 


17 


10 


9 


5 


6 


4 


14 


8 


4 


2 


7 


4 


6 


4 


5 


3 


0 


— 


23 


14 


23 


14 


3 


2 


1 


— 


0 


— 


18 


n 


J&- 


27 


168 


100 


168 


100 


2 poorest (Total 


84 x 2 


= 168 ) 



5. The format of the telecasts was varied. Most c ombine d a demonstration 
lesson and a panel, a few had only a panel and one or two had only the 
lesson. Would you have preferred more demonstration lessons? 





No. 


Per Cent 


Tes 


52 


62 


No 


19 


23 


Quitted 


13 


15 


Total 


84 


100 



Did the panel discussions serve a useful purpose for your workshop group? 





No. 


Per Cent 


Xes 


58 


69 


No 


16 


19 


Quitted 


10 


12 


Total 


84 


100 










•4* 



6. Did you review the telecasts at noon on Tuesdays? 



Yes, frequently (six or more telecasts) 
Yes, but infrequently (fewer than six t< 
Ho, never 
Quitted 



Ho, 


Per Cent 


25 


30 


► 26 


31 


32 


38 


1 


1 


Total 84 


100 



I/QRKSHOP ACTIVITIES: 



7. Did your group make any trips instead of meeting for the telecast and 
discussion? 



Ho, Per Cent 



Yes 


17 


19 


No 


72 


80 


Quitted 


1 


1 


Total 


90 


100 


8. Did you have guest speakers or panelists? 








No. 


Per Cent 


Yes 


31 


35 


Ho 


53 


64 


Ctaitted 


1 


1 


Total 


90 


100 



9. Activites During a "Typical" Hour Foiloxring the Telecast 

Humber of Instructors Repor ting 

Activity (Multiple Codi ng) 

Discussion, evaluation of or reaction 63 

to telecast 

Discussion or review of some or all questions 46 

Small group discussions (usually followed by report 
to class & discussion) - 29 

Discussion of current problems and events 27 

. 'related to Inman •• relatiorg^,:- -fi 'V'/' 



Demonstration lesson or comparable classroom 
application ^ '■ ■. 
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Activities During a "Typical" Hour Following the Telecast (Continued) 
Activity 



Number of Instructors Reporting 
(Multiple Coding) 



15 



Reports by individual teachers on books, 
projects and assignments 

Reports or presentation by committee or panel 

Discussion of teachers 1 personal experience 
or reactions 

Role-playing 

Miscellaneous activities (e.g. guest speaker, 
reading of minutes of previous session, dis- 
cuss ion. based on audio— visual aids) 

10. Would you like to teach this or a similar human relations course again 
in the future? 



10 

9 

4 



13- 





No. 


Per Cent 


Yes 


77 


86 


No 


9 


10 


Omitted 




4 . 


Total 


90 


100 


the course 




No. 


Per Cent 


Excellent 


26 


29 


Good 


51 


57 


Fair 


11 


12 


poor 


0 




Answer Omitted 


2 


.2 


Total 


90 


100 




